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THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


The state normal school was one of the most democratic of our con- 
cepts. It was a veritable new deal in educational opportunity for 
school children in humble and obscure places. There was no diffidence 
or half heartedness in its performance. It believed that it had been 


called to a holy mission, and it permitted no equivocation to undermine 
that belief. 


Regarded in retrospect, we can discover in the early and middle 
periods of the normal school a touch of flamboyance, a flavor of zeal 
unbased on knowledge, an attitude of uncritical evangelism. Perhaps 
it had more will to do than wisdom to do with. But it did! 


Even so. What it lacked in urbanity it possessed in singleness of 
purpose. It did not choose the classical ways of academy and college. 
Its mission was among humbler folk than the constituencies of the 
older institutions. It held its head high as does one consciously called. 
It taught its review courses, some courses in the theory and practice of 
teaching, a few content courses, some music, and added gradually 
some art. It indoctrinated its students with the odd notion that it was 
not only respectable but desirable to teach the hinterland’s small 
children. And so it added both area and zeal to teaching. It carried 
the beneficence of teaching to the least of these. 


About 1900, a new ambition began to stir the normal schools. And 
with their wonted eagerness they moved toward their envisioning. 
They added the third and fourth years to their curricula (sometimes a 


bit hurriedly, to be sure) and moved into the enchanting company of 
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the baccalaureates. After a few adolescent gestures they steadied 
themselves and began to wear their new honors and responsibilities 
with reassuring becomingness. 


The decade of the twenties was the teachers colleges’ golden era. 
It was then that they identified themselves with the whole procedure 
of public education. They were moved by the same sense of mission 
that had been so impelling to Mann and Tillinghast and Phelps and 
Edwards and William Harold Payne. They could say, This one thing 
we do, and find pride both in the singleness and rightness of that thing. 
They developed a new prestige among the people generally, and in 
legislative halls and councils. 


And then some new notions began to creep into the thinking of the 
schools. Gradually they came to accept the validity of the national 
contention that the value of an elephant is in proportion to its bulk. 
The shouts from the arena were beginning to be most alluring—and 
naturally teachers rarely develop much expertness in arena shouting. 
The country needed doctors, lawyers, veterinarians, et al. Why limit 
the colleges to teachers? Why require local students, with no thought 
of teaching to go away to college? If it was a good thing to help 
educate teachers would it not be far better to help educate everybody 
else? And then, there was that trenchant inquiry from legislative com- 
mittees; “What is your enrollment?” 


There is no need to detail the matter further. The story is well 
known. The normal school has no need to apologize for its record. 
Quite the contrary. It, more than any other institution, rescued the 
elementary teacher from a life of professional degradation and directed 
her to the esteem which is now hers. The normal schools, more than 
any other institution, infused teaching with the spirit of democracy. 
Some of its work may have been a bit shoddy, but there was nobility 
in its purpose, and indefatigability in its work. It grew into the teachers 
college which for three decades carried on with zeal and keen focus. 
Some remain inspiringly steadfast to the premise of their founding, 
but now the teachers college, as such, seems in danger of passing. It 
would be more accurate to say that the country’s children are in 
danger of its passing. 

















EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN THE SOUTH RELATED 
TO ACTION PROGRAMS 





JOHN E. BREWTON 
Director, Division of Surveys and Field Services 
George Peabody College for Teachers 





Among the recent developments in the field of educational research 
of significance to a broad program of education in the South are: 
attempts to discover how education can give proper and effective em- 
phasis to resources and their use; attempts to discover how the general 
quality of living can be raised through education; attempts to bring 
research findings into action programs through research interpretation; 
attempts to study the general problems of elementary and secondary 
education in the South; and attempts to study the general problems of 
higher education. 

A. Attempts to Discover How Education Can Give Proper and Effective 
Emphasis to Resources and Their Use 

Perhaps one of the most essential areas in which research facts should 
be made accessible for educational purposes is in the proper use of our 
resources. One of the first efforts in this field was made by the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education. The purpose of 
the work of this committee is to explore means for insuring the con- 
tinuous flow of research on southern resources into the educational 
field. Many of the ideas put forth in the Committee’s first conference 
in 1943 were incorporated in Channeling Research into Education, 
which has received wide distribution. The Committee has since been 
engaged in efforts to create the machinery for continuous communica- 
tion between educational agencies and fact-finding organizations that 
are studying and working with southern resources and problems. Its 
primary function has been to suggest methods by which such ma- 
chinery may be developed, and to assist in the provision of information 
and necessary materials. 

The Committee pointed out in its 1944 Conference the need for pro- 
viding teachers with better selections of educational materials on 
state and regional resources and problems. One suggestion for meet- 
ing this need was the establishment of a regional materials service 
which would facilitate the distribution and use of educational materials 
on regional, state, and local levels. As a result, in 1945 the Regional 
Materials Service was established at George Peabody College for 
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Teachers. The Service makes available a reservoir of information con- 
cerning both natural resources and their use, and the social patterns 
which affect the life of the average Southerner. Your Region’s Re- 
sources, an annotated bibliography of books and pamphlet materials 
for all age and grade levels, was published recently by the Service. 


A committee of the Southern States Work-Conference is at present 
co-operating with the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education in a resource-use education project. Their primary concern 
is with a South-wide program for improving the use of teaching ma- 
terials, with emphasis on in-service training. They hope ultimately to 
publish guides that may be helpful to teachers in implementing all 
phases of their curriculums with instruction relating to resource-use. 
Committees will analyze materials from schools of education, teacher 
training institutions, and liberal arts colleges. 


At the request of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education, the Institute for Research in Social Science at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina is preparing a volume on the South at the 
eighth-grade level for use in the schools. This regional volume will 
include such general topics as: concepts and philosophy of resource 
use, facts about resources, conservation practices, facts about possible 
development of resources, and ways in which citizens can work for the 
most desirable utilization of resources. A preliminary volume, entitled 
Exploring the South, has been issued for experimental use in class- 
rooms and for checking by teachers and special readers. 


Similar volumes, limited to the resources of particular states, are 
being prepared for educational purposes in most of the southern 
states. Pupils in Kentucky schools have an opportunity to learn about 
their resources through Kentucky’s Resources, a source book for both 
pupils and teachers published by the Bureau of School Service, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. A book on Louisiana’s Natural Resources is already 
in use by Louisiana’s high school pupils. The University of North 
Carolina Press has published North Carolina Today, a comprehensive 
survey of the state’s human and natural resources. A study of the 
activities of various governmental agencies in managing the natural 
resources of the state was published in June of this year by the Bureau 
of Public Administration of the University of South Carolina, entitled 
South Carolina’s Natural Resources: A Study in Public Administration. 


Mississippi State College recently has initiated a long-range program 
of resource-use education through the establishment of a department 
in its School of Education. The scope of the proposed study consists 
of four phases: an exploratory period for stimulating interest and 
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obtaining co-operation; a teacher training period; the production of 

instructional materials, particularly for the junior high school and 

upper grades; and the creation of administrative districts. 

B. Attempts to Discover How the General Quality of Living Can Be 
Raised Through Education 

Aside from an emphasis upon an improved use of resources, several 
institutions have been engaged in other attempts to discover how the 
general quality of living can be raised through education. 

At Vanderbilt University, the Institute of Research and Training in 
the Social Sciences is engaged in two major activities: (1) research in 
the various social sciences, with emphasis on the social, political, and 
economic problems of the southern region; and (2) training of graduate 
students in the fields of business and public administration, including 
a three months’ internship. Through its research activities, the In- 
stitute has already made a valuable contribution to the region. It has 
published nine research monographs dealing with such problems as the 
TVA power controversy, the inter-regional freight rate issue, the cotton 
economy of the South, and the impact of war on population redistribu- 
tion. Future problems to be studied by the Institute will deal with 
those arising from the industrialization of the South. 

The Southern States Work-Conference has attempted to discover 
a framework within which states and localities may plan for a better 
South through education. It proposes to face first the problems of the 
people, and from these problems to move toward their solution through 
public education. Some of the means by which this may be done are 
indicated in the Work-Conference report for 1943, Building a Better 
South Through Education. How the utilization of human and natural 
resources may be improved, and how the curriculum may be adjusted 
to bring about this improvement are some of the topics discussed in 
this study. 

Also seeking to improve the general quality of living is the Southern 
Rural Life Council, with headquarters at Peabody College. The 
Council, a co-operative project of four institutions—Peabody College, 
Scarritt College, Vanderbilt University, and Fisk University—seeks to 
develop a comprehensive program for the improvement of rural life 
through community development. Because of the importance of 
stimulating and educating the public to the acceptance of any improve- 
ment program, the Council is now making a study of the public rela- 
tions activities of health departments, agricultural extension services, 
university extension divisions, planning boards, and church groups. 
The study includes an analysis of techniques which have been found 
successful and barriers which are being experienced by leadership. 
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A study of community school programs in the South has recently 
been completed by Mr. W. K. McCharen. The study attempts to define 
and interpret a community school program; presents case studies of 
public elementary and secondary schools for both white and Negro 
races; and attempts to analyze the characteristics of a community 
school program. Twenty-two schools, including an entire parish pro- 
gram in Louisiana, are studied. The study is being published by the 
Division of Surveys and Field Services of Peabody College. 


Three universities—the University of Kentucky, the University of 
Vermont, and the University of Florida—are actively engaged in at- 
tempts to raise the economic level of communities. Effective ways of 
providing food, clothing, and shelter are major problems confronted 
by the majority of citizens. However, the ordinary textbooks, teach- 
ing schedules, and other instructional materials are almost devoid of 
information relating to ways of providing for these necessities. It is 
particularly difficult to obtain materials related directly to local needs 
and conditions. These three universities, therefore, with grants from 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, are seeking to find means for meeting this 
deficiency in our public instruction. 


The University of Kentucky has prepared approximately thirty-nine 
booklets about food; the University of Florida has developed approxi- 
mately twenty-three booklets for housing instruction; and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont has prepared ten instructional booklets on clothing. 
These materials present an example of local materials developed to 
meet local needs. Many of these materials can be used immediately 
in almost any school and community program; others serve as guides 
for the development of materials more applicable to a particular local- 
ity. 

The value of this economic education is being examined through an 
evaluation program carried forward in experimental schools using the 
new instructional materials and in control schools using regular text- 
books. Currently available evidence in the form of anecdotal records, 
records of supervisory activities, appraisals of teachers and pupils, 
photographic records of physical changes in classrooms, and interest of 
the communities in the schools indicates that schools can contribute 
greatly to the improvement of living through the school curriculum. 
C. Attempts to Bring Research Findings into Action Programs Through 

Research Interpretation 

Reference has already been made to the necessity for disseminating 
the vast amount of information we have gained through research. The 
primary limit to the usefulness of our present knowledge regarding 
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the use of human and natural resources is the extent to which this 
knowledge is understood. 

A story from the Camp Livingstone Communique illustrates the 
value of concise and simple language. Someone wired a government 
bureau asking whether hydrochloric acid could be used to clean a given 
type of boiler tube. The answer was: “Uncertainties of reactive pro- 
cesses make use of hydrochloric acid undesirable where alkalinity is 
involved.” The inquirer wrote back, thanking the bureau for the ad- 
vice and adding that he guessed he would use hydrochloric acid. The 
bureau wired him: “Regrettable decision involves uncertainties. 
Hydrochloric acid will produce submuriate invalidating reactions.” 
Again the man wrote, thanking them for their advice and adding that 
he was glad to know that hydrochloric acid was all right. This time 
the bureau wired in plain English: “Hydrochloric acid,” said the tele- 
gram, “will eat hell out of your tubes.” 

Exactly such situations have led to research for the most effective 
means of bringing information into action through public knowledge. 
Located at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, is the Research 
Interpretation Council, engaged in activities to promote distribution of 
information. One of the activities of the Council has been the re- 
writing of bulletins for farm groups. For example, it translated 
Turkey Talk, a bulletin of the Alabama Extension Service, from a 
reading level at which only 16 per cent of the farmers would have 
been able to read it, to a reading level understandable to all groups. 

In attempting to answer the question: “Who Can Read Our Writ- 
ing?” the Council has graphed the reading levels of major population 
groups for each southern state. Thus, when the readability index of a 
publication has been found, its number of potential readers may be 
determined. The study indicates that publications written for the 
nation’s adults will serve only 40 per cent of the South’s general 
population, and only 27 per cent of its farm people. 

The Council has also conducted a communication survey in order to 
discover how Alabama farmers get agricultural information. One 
finding is that farmers with college education use 70 per cent more 
ideas than those with little education. Particularly interesting is we 
fact that 65 per cent of the farmers report getting good ideas from 
children in school. This indicates the challenging opportunity schools 
have for improving farm practices with their communities. 

Also engaged in making facts understandable is the Division of Re- 
search Interpretation of the Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina. The Division of Research Inter- 
pretation analyzes and re-writes materials for publication at desired 
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reading levels; it evaluates the effectiveness of media of communica- 
tion; and it puts these activities to practical test through community 
programs. 

Closely related is the work of the Communication Center also at the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina. 
The Center is planning an experimental project in mass communica- 
tion, which will test the effectiveness of newspapers, radio, and motion 
pictures in transmitting two stimuli to eight communities. In addition 
to an analysis of the relative effectiveness of these three media, the 
study will test the differential impact of the stimulus on different socio- 
economic strata. 

D. Attempts to Study the General Problems of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education in the South 


Successful attempts to improve any aspect of elementary or second- 
ary education contribute to the progress of education as a whole. Some 
of the efforts of the Southern States Work-Conference toward the 
building of a better South have been indicated. During the past year 
the Conference completed a study of ways to improve elementary edu- 
cation as one of the essential steps toward the betterment of living 
within the area. It has been found that approximately one-fourth of 
the adults in the southern region do not go beyond the fifth grade in 
school. The starting point for improvement, therefore, must be the 
elementary grades, as it is here only that practically all the children of 
all the people can be reached. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is also 
concerned with elementary education, and has undertaken this year a 
broad study of its entire structure within the South. General objec- 
tives are: to arouse wide interest in the improvement of the elementary 
school; to set desirable standards for an effective elementary school; 
to locate schools doing superior work in as many areas as possible; to 
stimulate teacher education institutions; and to integrate elementary 
and secondary education. 

Many colleges and universities throughout the South maintain 
survey divisions or bureaus of educational research which aid in rais- 
ing standards of education in various areas. For example, the Bureau 
of Educational Research of the University of Mississippi has in progress 
a comprehensive study of the Financial Support of the Public Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools of Mississippi. The Bureau of Educational 
Research and Field Service of the University of Georgia recently made 
a comprehensive Survey of Public Education of Less Than College 
Grade in Georgia; has undertaken studies dealing with (1) distributive 
education, (2) education in agriculture and forestry, (3) homemaking 
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education in Georgia; and has conducted two county school surveys. A 
comprehensive nutritional education project, designed to improve 
school and community health in some twenty pilot schools is also in 
progress. The Bureau of School Services at the University of Ken- 
tucky conducts studies working toward better instructional practices. 
The effectiveness of the teaching of home economics, the factors as- 
sociated with a state’s educational level, and an experimental study of 
children’s understanding of instructional materials are some of the 
Bureau’s recent projects. The Bureau of Educational Research at the 
University of Alabama has made surveys of school building needs in 
the cities of Anniston and Tuscaloosa, a study of Stillman Institute, and 
a Co-operative Study of the Mobile Public Schools. At the University 
of Oklahoma studies have been made of school acceleration and re- 
tardation among rural and village children. The Director of the Bureau 
of Educational Research has completed a published research on A 
Basic Vocabulary of Elementary School Children which will be of 
great assistance in the preparation of textbooks and instructional ma- 
terials for elementary grades. 

The Division of Surveys and Field Services of George Peabody Col- 
lege conducts comprehensive school and college surveys throughout 
the southern region. Among the recent surveys completed are a study 
of public higher education in South Carolina; public education in 
Idaho; educational institutions sponsored by the American Church In- 
stitute for Negroes; public schools of Raleigh, North Carolina; schools 
of Orangeburg city and county, South Carolina; and schools of Lauder- 
dale County, Tennessee. Offices are being opened in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and Columbia, South Carolina as centers for comprehensive 
surveys to be made of public education in these states. Other surveys 
in progress are Little Rock, Arkansas; Giles County, Virginia; Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina; and Jefferson County, Kentucky. 

E. Attempts to Study the General Problem of Higher Education 

Many programs for the advancement of education in the South un- 
dertaken by higher institutions or at their stimulus have been de- 
scribed. Continuation of leadership by higher educational institutions 
depends upon the quality of higher education. A study of training 
offered at institutions of higher learning, therefore, is as important as 
the study of elementary and secondary education. 

The Co-operative Studies Conducted under the Auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Work Conferences cn Higher Education of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools represents one major 
study of higher education. The report of these studies, Higher Educa- 
tion in the South, is the culmination of the thinking, conference, and 
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discussion of some of the ablest workers in higher education in the 
region. Three Southwide Conferences were held in 1941, 1942, and 
1946, and in the meantime one hundred and fifty-four colleges and 
universities had faculty committees at work on various phases of higher 
education. Special studies have been made by experts in the three 
broad divisions of knowledge: the humanities, the natural sciences, 
and the social sciences. Recommendations are made for courses in 
these fields, curricular organization and administration, attitudes to be 
developed, methods of instruction and evaluation of results, and 
qualifications of teachers. In addition, the report contains discussion 
and recommendations for the graduate school, the organization and 
administration of higher education, the education of teachers, student 
personnel work, the library, and the relationship of the college to the 
community. 

The Institute for Research in Social Science at the University of 
North Carolina, at the request of the Southern Association, is making 
a co-operative study of college teaching of social sciences in the 
South. Topics such as the role of the social sciences in general educa- 
tion, teaching methods, administrative problems, and evaluation and 
testing are being studied. 

Improvement of the average college faculty has been the objective 
of the experimental program of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. The program, inaugurated in 1946, has four 
designated centers, each with five related colleges: Georgia Center, 
Nashville Center, New Orleans Center, and North Carolina Center. The 
Carnegie experiment proposes to improve instruction by stimulating 
creative activity among faculty members. The program is thus a 
varied and wide one, with many small individual projects. It is too 
soon to evaluate the program as a whole, but two results are evident: 
first, a constant flow of new knowledge is being fed into the complex 
of southern education and human knowledge; and second, many mem- 
bers of instructional staffs are more interesting and better informed 
teachers because of their opportunity for study. One instructor of 
classical civilization who was given the opportunity of visiting Rome 
declared: “....I wonder at my own temerity in attempting to teach 
about these wonders before I had had the privilege of seeing them.” 

Much recent educational research in the South is of significance to 
a broad program of education in the region because it is definitely re- 
lated to action programs. These programs have as their purposes: the 
giving of proper and effective emphasis in the educational program to 
resources and their use; the improvement of the quality of living 
through education; the dissemination and interpretation of research 
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through education; the improvement of the character and quality of 
education of children and youth; and the improvement in the character 
and quality of teaching and learning in institutions of higher educa- 


tion. 
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THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF A WELL-ROUNDED 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN THE SOUTH 





JAMES E. WARD 
Professor of Educational Sociology 
Peabody College 





Matthew Arnold’s dictum that there can be no great poem without 
a great subject has become a truism which may be applied to an educa- 
tional system; there can be no great educational system without a 
great program of studies. We might go further and say that without 
a great educational system, democracy is imperiled since we do not 
educate for democracy, but education is democracy. 

The South needs this great educational system. No matter how 
good our system is now, it could and should be better. A “great educa- 
tional” system, among other things, must be well rounded and many 
sided. When these terms are used they are not to be thought of as a 
scholastic department store with one counter carrying certain goods 
and others another type of goods. 

Educators are by no means agreed on the goals to be sought. Every 
pressure group wants its own goals included. Some educators’ favorite 
adjective is vocational since the purpose of education to them is to 
equip individuals with knowledge and skills capable of being turned 
into a source of livelihood. Other educators like the phrase “citizen- 
ship education” since they say education should have as its object the 
production of good citizens. Still others stress “cultural” education 
because to them education has no function other than to fill the pupils’ 
minds with all that is considered good and true and beautiful and 
classical. Others stress scientific education since education’s purpose 
to them is to enhance the scientific habit of mind. Still others speak 
with confidence about other types of education. 

As each group has had itself heard we have added department after 
department and now we have an educational system selling a bill of 
goods similar to that sold by department stores. It should not be a 
scholastic department store. 

Education should not be pointed in the direction of any particular 
group’s aims, but it should have a co-ordinated goal to meet its many 
tasks which include the training of the intelligence, widening the mind, 
enlarging interest, and teaching the techniques on which modern 
civilization is based. Thus, in the first place, the South needs a well- 
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rounded educational system that is united in its approach: one that 
is outstandingly progressive both as to curricula and buildings. 

Then again, the South needs a well-rounded educational system that 
has focused its objective on meeting the needs and demands of con- 
temporary living of all groups. There are over 30,000 gainful occupa- 
tions listed in the United States Census. The South has most of these. 
We are a region of varied agricultural and industrial development. 
Our educational system should administer to the needs of all who live 
within our borders. 


The basic problems or needs which confront and affect everyone, 
regardless of present or future social, economic, or occupational status, 
are health and safety, food and utensils, clothing and textiles, shelter 
and housing, power and speed, transportation and travel, communica- 
tion and records, vocation and occupations, avocation and leisure, and 
democracy and democratic living. An educational system seeking to 
meet these needs will aid in man’s social training and should afford 
a broader knowledge and experience relative to current existing social 
and economic problems. 


Well-rounded schooling and training pays high dividends, not only 
to the individual, but also to the community and state and nation 
which affords it. In education, as in everything else, you get just what 
you pay for. 

Regardless of natural resources there seems to be no country which 
has achieved a high living standard without a high general level of a 
well-balanced education. What it really boils down to is this. The 
intelligence, the educable capacity of a population, is the greatest re- 
source of any nation. Unlike other resources it increases with exploita- 
tion. And the extent to which it is developed is a rough measure of 
the prosperity that nation will have. 


You might expect that a country with a good climate, rich land, ex- 
tensive deposits of mineral and oil, and some of the cheapest power 
in the world would inevitably have a high living standard. Colombia 
has all this. Power there is so cheap that a dollar a month would 
cover the charges for a household equipped with every conceivable 
electric gadget. But these assets have been worth very little so far 
in the hands of a population which has neither the skill nor the incen- 
tive for exploiting them. 

Switzerland, on the other hand, has one of the world’s highest living 
standards. Yet with poor soil, a severe climate, few minerals, and a 
mountainous terrain—just about its only asset among its resources is 
the educable capacity of its people. 
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If the South would raise its standard of living, a better balanced 
educational system for everyone in the region is the proper place to 
begin. 

(1) Education reflects in purchases. Larger budgets for education 
would—via larger pay checks—mean more business for everyone. 
Education pays. It is as much a long-term investment in increased 
demands for consumer goods and services as advertising. But train- 
ing in technical skills alone will not pay the highest dividends any 
more than a one-sided cultural educational approach will. If educa- 
tion is to pay off, it must be well-rounded and balanced. Investment 
in education is investment in business, in the betterment of a state 
and nation. No truer statement has been made than that contained 
in this little formula: the cultural level of the masses of the people 
is the basis of good business. 

Some will question why this is so. First of all, education aids in in- 
creasing the productivity of business by improving the occupational 
effectiveness of the individual. Trained persons produce more than 
unskilled persons. An economy such as ours would be impossible 
without the increasing numbers of the trained persons which the 
schools and colleges have helped to supply. 

(2) Education aids in increasing national productivity by promot- 
ing occupational mobility. When the door of educational opportunity 
is kept open workers may obtain the training permitted them to 
transfer from unskilled, overcrowded, and low-paid callings to those 
in which their service is of greater economic value. 

(3) The provision of educational opportunity encourages people 
to rise through personal effort. When opportunity depends more upon 
individual effort, and less upon social and economic position of family 
and similar factors, a powerful incentive is provided. 

(4) Education contributes to economic well-being by providing the 
general economic intelligence essential for effective work and living 
in a complex, industrial economy. 

(5) Schools and colleges contribute to economic welfare through 
consumer education. The quality and the amount of satisfactions re- 
ceived by consumers depend upon the knowledge and intelligence 
which enter into the economic votes cast each time a purchase is made. 
The whole pattern of a democratic nation’s economy is a reflection of 
the ideals of its consumers. If standards are at a low level, production 
schedules will be planned accordingly. Quality of goods and services 
is also largely determined by the consumer. If shoddy goods and in- 
ferior services find a ready market, they will be produced in large 
quantity. 
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(6) Education promotes economic well-being through the develop- 
ment of broad social intelligence on economic problems. A high de- 
gree of economic literacy is required so that citizens may have the 
ability to criticize and intelligently appraise the economic goals and 
policies of society. 

These six answers were contained in the 1939 report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Committee and they represent judgment based on de- 
tailed and lengthy study. 

From the economic point of view it is wise public policy to offer the 
kind and amount of education which will result in the largest total in- 
come after paying the cost of the education to individuals and to the 
nation. 

A well-rounded education will mean more of our boys and girls re- 
maining in school for longer periods of time. The interests and needs 
of all are not the same and a one-sided educational approach will mean 
that hundreds upon hundreds of the South’s youths will each year be 
thrown foolishly into the overcrowded ranks of casual and unskilled 
labor who could have qualified for callings which demand more and 
pay more. They have both the capacity and the ambition to so qualify. 
But we permit fortuitous forces beyond their control to sentence them 
to thirty or forty years of low-grade and low-paid service. They earn 
less and therefore buy less. The longer the period of schooling, che 
more the earnings will be, but even more important, the better selec- 
tion of goods and services that should be forthcoming. The losing of 
many of our youths from school in the early grades is undemocratic 
and uneconomic and can be corrected to a very large extent by the 
right kind of well-rounded educational system. 

With the rapid expansion of industry in the South, with the prob- 
ability of an advanced age of employment, with the great problem of 
re-adjustment of industrial workers, with the demand for the rehabili- 
tation of disabled veterans, with the knowledge that other sections are 
making provisions for a greatly expanded program of training, and 
with the thought in mind that the South’s children are just as capable, 
just as intelligent, and just as ambitious as are the children of other 
regions, the South can ill afford not to provide a well-rounded educa- 
tion to all. It will cost a great deal of money, but the future of the 
South and the future of our children demand that plans be made for 
the full development of our resources—physical as well as human. 
Such a program should be considered as an investment rather than 
as an expense. A good investment yields large and valuable dividends. 
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The purpose of this paper is to make a preliminary investigation into 
the origin and development of the concept of instructional supervision 
in institutions of higher learning. The present study is not concerned 
primarily with the arguments for and against supervision, except as 
they are incidental to tracing the rise and growth of the concept of 
supervision. 

A search of the literature was undertaken employing three ap- 
proaches—periodicals, reports of administrative officers, and the annual 
proceedings of various associations of colleges and universities. The 
assumption underlying this differentiation is that the periodicals reflect 
what the individual professor thinks about supervision; the annual 
reports indicate the thinking of administrative officers; and the pro- 
ceedings of the associations reveal what professors and administrators 
acting in concert with each other think about the problem. 

Of course, the fact that there will be some overlapping between these 
three groups is granted. There are articles in the periodicals writ- 
ten by administrators, and some of the ideas found in the proceedings 
represent minority viewpoints, but, because of the range and span of 
material reviewed, the lines of demarcation are quite plain. 

It is interesting to note that the concept of improving college instruc- 
tion is relatively recent. A search of the Reader’s Guide Index from 
1905 to 1925 reveals thirteen articles under the topic of teaching in 
colleges and universities. Not until 1925 is Improvement of Instruc- 
tion listed under a separate heading. Of the thirteen articles, two deal 
with specific methods of teaching, two with the amount of time de- 
voted to teaching and research, one with teaching load, and the re- 
maining eight on improving instruction. 

In this last group, we find the first appearance in periodicals of the 
concept of supervision of instruction at the college level. M. L. Robin- 
son in School and Society, October 9, 1915, wrote on the “Need of 
Supervision in College Teaching” and presented some cogent argu- 
ments for supervising college teachers. 

In 1918 the editors of School and Society published the report of the 
Senate Committee on Educational Policy of the University of Chicago 
under the title, “Methods of Discovering the Exceptional Teacher.” 
The Senate Committee was asked by the President of the University to 
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help him solve the problem of discovering the exceptional teacher. A 
letter of inquiry was sent to ten universities, eight state universities 
and two colleges. Only one President (University of Michigan) re- 
ported that instructional efficiency was evaluated by means of a sys- 
tem of supervision. Heads of departments or deans of the schools 
periodically turned in reports of their judgments which were based on 
class visitations. The Senate Committee recommended as the most 
satisfactory method of discovering the exceptional teacher the visita- 
tion of classes during the program of instruction.’ 

The next article to deal with supervision appeared eleven years later 
when O. A. Anderson of Stanford contributed “Who Shall Supervise 
College Teaching” to School and Society (November 9, 1929). He rec- 
ommended that supervision be introduced as a “service function 
through an office that bears a staff relationship to the administration’? 
and that supervision be a “joint attempt of faculty and administration 
to solve specific problems in the organizing and teaching of courses.”* 
Professor Anderson concluded his article with the warning that better 
ways of teaching would be found “not by dictatorial pronouncements 
of so-called experts, but through evaluated experimentation conducted 
by the instructor and in collaboration with those who have had broad 
experience in such experimentation.”* 

In Education for May, 1930, appeared a report of one institution’s 
attempt to improve instruction by an experimental study of seven 
methods, one of which was class visitation. The conclusion reached by 
the writers in the use of this method was that “the reputation of the 
college teacher as being hostile to supervision has been exaggerated.”® 

In 1931 the Conference on the Improvement of Instruction was held 
at the University of Kentucky. This was a notable occasion in that 
it was possibly the first conference devoted entirely to the problems of 
instruction. The report of the Conference was published in three 
journals—American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 
August 1931; Association of American Colleges Bulletin, December, 
1931; and School and Society, November, 1931. ; 

This report was written by a committee composed entirely of faculty 
members who recommended that deans and heads of departments at- 


+ Bode, B. H., “Methods of Discovering the Exceptional Teacher,” School And 
Society, March 30, 1918, p. 382. 

* Anderson, O. A., School and Society, November 9, 1929, p. 646. 

* Ibid, p. 647. 

* Ibid., 

5“A Program for the Improvement of Instruction as Initiated at Park Col- 
lege,” Education, May, 1930, p. 554. 
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tempt to improve instruction by advising and directing younger staff 
members, by holding frequent departmental meetings to discuss teach- 
ing problems, and by observing classes.® 

A slightly different viewpoint on supervision of instruction was pre- 
sented by S. C. Garrison in his article “Direction of .College Instruc- 
tion.” Dr. Garrison advocated the term “direction” rather than super- 
vision, maintaining that direction was preferable to supervision because 
of the psychological implications of the term, and because the super- 
visory function in college teaching is broader than in elementary and 
secondary teaching, i.e. there are more teachers in college to guide the 
development of the student than in the other two types of institutions.’ 

Dr. Garrison suggested that a director of instruction be appointed 
whose duties consisted of integrating the activities of several teachers 
and of co-ordinating the work of the various departments so that “stu- 
dents will derive the greatest educational development possible from 
their college life.’’* 

In 1934 Harlan and Eells attacked the problem of improving instruc- 
tion via supervision in an article, “The Improvement of College Teach- 
ing.” The authors made no attempt to advance solutions, but enunciated 


what they considered to be basic questions concerning supervision and 
the improvement of instruction: 


1. Why do many faculty members hold that their own classes are of no 
concern to anyone except themselves? 

2. What justification is there for feeling that the supervising officer does not 
know about how to teach as they themselves do? 

What can be said for and against class visitation by directors of instruc- 
tion? Does supervision necessitate class visitation? 

4. What are the essential qualities of a good director of instruction? 

5. What is the difference between real supervision and inspection?’ 


3. 


In 1939 two studies on improving instruction and dealing with the 
problems of supervision were undertaken by local chapters of the 
American Association of University Professors—“The Evaluation of 
Faculty Services,” a report of the Committee of the University of 
Michigan Chapter of the AAUP, and “Efficiency of Instruction in Col- 
lege” by O. C. Schwiering in co-operation with the University of 


“Conference cn the Improvement of Instruction, A.A.U.P. Bulletin, August 
1931, p. 567. 


* Garrison, S. C., “Direction of College Instruction,” Journal of Education, 
June 1931, p. 576. 


*Ibid., p. 578. 


* Harlan and Eells, “The Improvement of College Teaching,” Junior College 
Journal, Nov. 1934, pp. 29-31. 
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Wyoming Chapter of the AAUP. It is interesting «o note that both in- 
vestigations were prompted by the Presidents of the respective institu- 
tions. 

The Michigan study dealt with three procedures to ascertain teach- 
ing ability—visiting of classes, evaluation of teaching ability by col- 
leagues, and student questionnaire. In the discussion of class visitation 
the Committee writing the report maintained that “it is an obvious 
fallacy to assume that every potentially able teacher will be good 
without special help and direction from those who are more ex- 
perienced.””?” . 

To meet this need, the Committee proposed the establishment of a 
system of internship in which beginning teachers would be placed 
under the direct supervision of older members of the department. 
Their task would be two-fold: to advise the young teacher in plan- 
ning his work and in classroom procedures, and to evaluate his present 
and potential performance, reporting periodically their observations to 
the person in the department responsible for appointments and 
promotions." 

The Wyoming study of the efficiency of instruction was based on a 
questionnaire which was sent to 61 colleges and universities—25 State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges, 15 State Teachers Colleges, and 
16 Privately Endowed Colleges. Of the thirteen questions asked, 
three are pertinent to our investigation. 

1. Who is responsible for instructional efficiency? Returns showed 
that the dean and departmental head were most frequently respon- 
sible. Ten out of sixty-one institutions employed a specialist with the 
title of Director of Instruction, Dean of Instruction, Dean of Faculty, 
Vice-President. 

2. Is there a definite system for supervising new instructors? Only 
twenty-eight institutions reported employing supervision for new in- 
structors. Most frequently mentioned methods were questionnaire to 
alumni and seniors, staff meetings, visitation of classes, and confer- 
ences. 

3. Is there a method of supervising instructors on permanent tenure? 
In two-thirds of the institutions, the efficiency of an instructor on 
permanent tenure is no longer subjected to supervision. 

The conclusions of the Wyoming Committee were that there is much 
evidence to indicate that faculties are aware of instructional problems, 
especially in the public controlled state institutions. The Committee 


1°“The Evaluation of Faculty Services,” Report of a Committee of the 
University of Michigan Chapter of AAUP, 1939, p. 20. 
™" Tbid., p. 21. 
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concluded that the results of their survey indicated that little objec- 
tive evidence is collected on classroom instruction or upon the instruc- 
tor. They recommended the systematic collection of data by adminis- 
trative officers as the basis for judging the efficiency of instruction and 
the appoihtment of a part-time or full-time director of instructional 
research.'” 

In the Educational Record for January, 1946, Lloyd E. Blanch wrote 
on “The Encouragement of Good Teaching.” He reviewed the stand- 
ard arguments used against supervision and said that the “proper 
function of supervision is to point the way to improved teaching.”!* 

According to Dr. Blanch, one of the principal means of supervision 
is class visitation, particularly supervision of the new teacher. The 
visits should be frequent and the teacher should know when to expect 
a visit. He and the supervisor may talk over the work in advance in 
order that there may be a common understanding as to what work is 
being undertaken in the instruction. Usually there is a conference 
after the class at which time the adviser may commend the work, make 
suggestions for improvement, or in other ways assist the teacher in 
comprehending the strength and weakness of his teaching. Dr. Blanch 
stated that “such supervision can only succeed if it is carried on in a 
spirit of friendliness and mutual respect.”!* 

Other means of supervision listed and discussed by Dr. Blanch were 
scrutiny of the teacher’s course outline or syllabi, examination ques- 
tions filed in the dean’s office, and other evidence of how the teacher 
works. 

Dr. Blanch maintained that the general supervision of instruction is 
the responsibility of the dean and the heads of the department, but 
may be delegated to someone who is employed for that purpose—the 
director of instruction. It is also possible, said the author, to assign 
a new teacher to a particular faculty member and carry out supervision 
on an individual basis. 

It is interesting and possibly significant to note that the plan for 
supervision of inexperienced instructors advanced by Dr. Blanch in 
1946 is almost identical with the plan outlined by Professor B. F. 
Shambaugh in 1914 in a letter to Dr. Allen of the Wisconsin Univer- 
sity Survey. Although Dr. Eells in his Surveys of American Higher 
Education classified the Wisconsin Survey into the “More Harm Than 
Good” category, the section dealing with supervision of instruction is 


** Ibid., p. 9. 


#8 Blanch, Lloyd E., “The Encouragement of Good Teaching,” Educational 
Record, January, 1946, p. 96. 


** Ibid., p. 97 
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the most detailed treatment of the subject in the literature reviewed 
for this paper. Furthermore, the Survey raised the basic problems 
of supervision and arrived at the same conclusions in 1914 which studies 
in 1929, 1931, 1940, and 1944 have articulated. 

The second approach to the problem of the origin and development 
of the concept of supervision was made by surveying the annuals re- 
ports of the President and other administrative officers of thirteen in- 
stitutions of higher education, which are listed with the dates of the 
reports surveyed in the following table: 


Northwestern University 


POI Stacey oe Sete Pe eae 1891 - 1939 
Mp OE PIII oe lk vec ede dew eada 1892 - 1930 
A SE ee ae 1893 - 1944 
pO BR ; Gis ss + aayee ee 
POUT BIOMNAME WIIVOTEIY 2... eens 1899 - 1946 
Princeton University ................. hylan raat 1904 - 1942 
ge eh ee wo.eee..-. 1914-1940 
Carmel Waiver... 5 ees ee. er een ey 1921 - 1940 
ee ee 1921 - 1944 
University of Minnesota ............................ 1925 - 1944 
University of Michigan .............. ca cene pace ee eee 
ons oan ew asbe nc auesaceiwavente 1925 - 1940 
University of Illinois ................. RO ees ie, 1930 - 1942 


In the Report for 1925, the President of the University of Rochester 
listed four needs which he felt were worthy of attention by the entire 
faculty and the fourth need was for improving instruction. He stated 
that “a careful inquiry into the efficiency of the methods employed by 
us in teaching our students” was a fundamental problem which should 
challenge every faculty member. The date of this report, 1925, is the 
earliest date found in our survey when a President mentioned super- 
vision or improvement of instruction in his report. 

In the 1927-1928 Annual Report of the President of University of 
Minnesota, seven pages are devoted to a discussion of the need for 
improving instruction. In 1928-1929 Report, the President of North- 
western University described experimental procedures in the im- 
provement of instruction undertaken by the faculty. In the 1930-1931 
Report of the Officers of Vassar College, the Dean devoted a paragraph 
to methods of instruction which consisted largely of a discussion of 
teaching load. 

From 1934-1935 the President of Williams College reorganized his 
staff and in his Report announced the creation of a new office, Dean of 
the Faculty, who was responsible for the direction of instruction and 
the shaping of the curriculum. In the following year, 1935-1936, the 
Report of the Dean of the Faculty was included in the Annual Report 
in which the Dean discussed revision of the curriculum and described 
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his duties as “the educational chief of staff to the President,” but made 
no mention of directing the instructional program. 

The President of Wellesley College listed in his Report for 1938-1939 
a new article in the by-laws: “There shall be a Dean of Instruction, 
a Dean of Students, and a Dean of Residence, and such other adminis- 
trative officers as the Trustees shall appoint. Their duties shall be de- 
fined by the President.” Later on in his Report, the President defined 
the duties of the Dean of Instruction to be “in charge of those matters 
of educational policy of administration which relate especially to the 
faculty.” 

In 1946 the President of Princeton devoted six pages to a description 
of a new plan for instruction, but did not mention or allude to any 
need for improving instruction. Perhaps Princeton professors are 
“above suspicion.” 

The third approach to the problem of the origin and development 
of the concept of supervision was a survey of the annual proceedings 
of various associations of colleges and universities. In the Proceedings 
of the Association of Urban Universities from 1914 to 1940 (1918 not 
published), and the Proceedings of Association of American Univer- 
sities from 1900 to 1945 not a solitary article dealing with instruction 
at the college level could be found. 

In the Proceedings of the Tennessee College Association, 1921-1946, 
there were three articles on improving college teaching. Two ap- 
peared in 1929—“Improving the Quality of Teaching within the In- 
stitution” by H. E. Watters, and “One Phase of the Direction of College 
Instruction: the Visitation of Class” by Dean Shelton Phelps. 

President Watters presented a novel approach to supervision by rec- 
ommending a plan which he had employed successfully for eleven 
years in the Hall-Moody Institute. This plan employed a “faculty 
critic;” i.e., a faculty member who was appointed to serve two weeks 
and whose duties consisted of observing all members of the faculty 
throughout the two weeks, of visiting as many classes as possible (at 
least one class of every teacher), of making a detailed report on the 
findings of class visitation in an open faculty meeting. The faculty 
critic was encouraged to speak frankly and freely in making adverse 
as well as favorable criticism. President Watters claimed the follow- 
ing results: 


1. A perfect understanding on the part of every member of the 
faculty of every other teacher’s methods, plans, ideals, and objec- 
tives. 

2. This understanding made for absolute unity and harmony in the 
faculty. 
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3. It enabled every teacher to profit from the teaching methods and ~ 
ideals of every other member as well as to profit from any and all 
mistakes that all have made. 


4. It raised the standard of teaching of every teacher not only by giving 


helpful instruction, but by keeping each faculty member keyed up 
to his best. 


5. This constant emphasis on improving the teaching kept the faculty 
constantly thinking and planning for the improvement of the en- 
tire educational program of the college. 


In Dean Phelps’ article, “The Visitation of College Teaching,” he 
presented a plan which was in use at George Peabody College for 
Teachers at the time the article was written (1929). As Director of 
Instruction, Dr. Phelps visited the classrocm and observed the teacher 
actually working. The results were first recorded on standardized 
cards which were later abandoned in favor of descriptions written 
after the visitation was completed. 

Each visitation was based on three hypotheses: first, each college 
recitation should have some specific purpose; second, every recitation 
should present to an observer its purpose; and third, there are methods 
of teaching more appropriate and more effective than other methods 
for each recitation. 

Although eight years younger than the Tennessee College Associa- 
tion, the Southern University Conference had two articles on im- 
provement of instruction in-their Proceedings. The 1940 Report of 
the Committee on Quality of Instruction and its Measurement was 
written by the chairman, O. C. Carmichael, who sent questionnaires 
dealing with means used to improve instruction to all the members of 
the Conference. 

He received forty replies from which he concluded that there seems 
to be no criteria of good teaching employed by the reporting institu- 
tions and that there was no evidence of definite efforts on the part of 
the faculties to determine what kind of teaching was being done. Fur- 
thermore, in a large majority of institutions, the problem had never 
been seriously studied. 

Four years later the same Committee under a different chairman 
sent out another questionnaire to forty-three member institutions and 
thirty-four non-member institutions. On the basis of forty-seven re- 
sponses, the conclusions of the Committee were substantially the same 
as those of Dean Carmichael. 

The third article appearing in the Proceedings of the Tennessee 
College Association is Dr. Edwin Mims’ “Suggestions as to the Improve- 
ment of Teaching” in 1940. In his inimitable style, Dr. Mims implied 
that all efforts at improving instruction were in vain if the individual 
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teachers were not “on fire” with their subject. However, in discussing 
the problems of the inexperienced teacher, Dr. Mims stated that “deans 
and heads of departments ought to be in a position to give good advice, 
and even supervision in some cases.” 


In the Proceedings of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, 1911-1944, two yearbooks deal with the problems of in- 
struction—No. 17 (1929) and No. 27 (1939). The former, entitled “Cur- 
rent Educational Readjustments in Higher Institutions,” had as its 
chief purpose the description of current efforts to improve instruction 
in higher institutions. The final conclusion reached by the authors was 
that nowhere in the entire educational system is there so little super- 
vision of classroom teaching as there is at the college level. It should 
be noted in passing that the activities of the Director of Instruction 
at George Peabody College were described in the report as “note- 
worthy.” 

The entire 27th yearbook of the National Society of College Teachers 
of Education is devoted to “The Study of Instruction.” Of the 283 
pages dealing with the problems of improvement of instruction there 
are three paragraphs in Chapter IV on supervision. The author stated 
that supervisory practices are conspicuous largely by their absence 
and concluded that until supervisory techniques of known merit at the 
college level are available, and a more ready acceptance than at pre- 
sent, the administrator is likely to evaluate his instructional staff 
through the eyes of a systematically biased sampling of the students. 


A search of the Proceedings of the National Association of State 
Universities from 1908 to 1946 (1910-1912 not published) yielded one 
article on “Improving the Teaching at the University of Oregon” by 
A. B. Hall in the 1927-1928 Proceedings. Although President Hall 
listed five steps used in the University of Oregon to improve instruc- 
tion, he did not mention or allude to any system of supervision. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


1. On the basis of the survey made of the literature the concept of 
supervision first appeared in print in periodicals of 1915. 

2. If the publication of articles in periodicals can be considered as 
indicative of interest in the problems of teaching at the college 
level, it seems that in the last twenty years there is a marked in- 
crease in the concern of college teachers for their classroom work. 
Furthermore, the preponderance of evidence is that this interest 
reached a high point in the years between 1929 and 1930. (More 
than three times the number of articles on teaching were published 
between these three years than were published in the first twenty 
years of our survey.) 
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The first appearance of the concept of supervision in the Annual _ 
Reports of Presidents and other administrative officers surveyed in 
this study was in 1925. 


. If the findings of this limited survey of the Annual Reports are 


indicative of a general trend, the years 1928 to 1930 mark when 
teaching and its improvement was treated as a special item by the 
administrators of higher education. 


. There seems to be some correlation between the concern expressed 


by teachers about instruction and in the interest of the same prob- 
lem shown by college and university presidents. Both the surveys 
of periodicals and annual reports indicate the period of the late 
twenties and early thirties as the high point in attention to prob- 
lems of instruction. 


. The year 1929 marked the first appearance of the concept of super- 


vision of instruction in the proceedings of the various associations 
of colleges and universities reviewed in this study. It is significant 
that the year 1931 marks the first conference of college teachers 
devoted to the improvement of instruction. 


. On the basis of the evidence from the survey of the proceedings, the 


high point of interest in the problems of teaching by the various 


associations of colleges and universities is between the years of 
1939 and 1944. . 
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The case study method of learning about children has been employed 
by educators and experts to gather data for professional writings. 
However, it has been less often used by classroom teachers seeking to 
improve their relationship with children. | 

Early in the plans for the school year 1946-1947, several members of 
the Association for Childhood Education in Alamance County, North 
Carolina, decided to keep detailed records on specific types of children. 
They wanted to study their reactions and responses to guidance in 
varied situations. This article is a summary of those observations and 
the resulting adjustments in pupil-teacher understandings. 

Thomas, first grade, was the third child in a family of six children. 
The family income was moderate. His disposition to be quick, full of 
energy and curiosity was indicative of a high 1.Q. He was very talka- 
tive and aggressive. 

On January 17 Miss C wrote, “Thomas is so very talkative and 
allows this habit to interfere with his daily work at school.” She was 
anxious to direct this energy to useful channels. She gave him op- 
portunities in leadership that often helped to temper his tendency to 
be too aggressive. 

When Miss W showed the filmstrip, “Little Black Sambo,” Thomas 
was more interested in the projector and how it worked than in the film 
itself. He had to feel it and ask many questions about it. On this oc- 
casion his curiosity made a contribution as it often did when kept in 
check enough to prevent interference. 

The teacher wrote on April 18, “Thomas is improving on reading and 
leading his group. He is very proud of his accomplishment. He doesn’t 
spend quite so much time talking now. The new girl doesn’t sit by him 
any more.” Curriculum adjustments for a bright boy met his needs. 

Betty was twelve years old and repeating the third grade as a non- 
reader. A health appraisal showed one crossed eye and 20-30 vision, 
hands dirty and sore, teeth dirty with cavities, mouth-breathing, poor 
posture, and sallow skin. The teacher soon realized it would be difficult 
to teach a child with so many adverse health factors. She felt that 
attention to these was more important than teaching her to read. 
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Betty seemed to be in need of affection. She always tried to sit by 
the teacher in the reading circle. She would stand by her on the 
playground. This little girl sought the approval of the teacher by 
making use of her classmates’ work. 

Miss E was pleased to find that she asked to be excused early on 
January 6 to have her eyes examined. On January 30, she was absent 
in order to get a T.B. test. Perhaps the teacher’s influence was going 
to help get some physical difficulties checked and corrected. 

Betty was out of school most of the time during February and March. 
In April she was back in school, but had no energy. When school 
closed in May, she was reading very little better. However, the teacher 
felt satisfied with her efforts because she realized she could not teach 
a sick child. She hoped for parental interest in medical attention dur- 
ing the summer. 

Lonnie was eleven years old with an average I.Q. His general health 
was good, but he was underweight. He had an untidy appearance. 
Lonnie’s parents were uneducated as evidenced by his statement, “My 
daddy can’t read and write and he’s got a job. My mama just finished 
the third grade.” This lack of interest in an education is reflected in 
another statement, “I’d rather be a janitor than come to school.” 

This fifth-grade boy’s work was carelessly done—poorly written and 
untidy in appearance. He was quite fidgety and inattentive unless 
some pressure restrained him. He was bright enough to find the place 
when called on to read although he was not keeping up at the time. 

The teacher recognized early in the year that she was challenged 
with developing acceptance of responsibility in a boy that lacked in- 
terest in school and engaged in slovenly habits. She realized that her 
first job was to bring about a friendly relationship between teacher and 
pupil. Also, she must capitalize on his sense of humor through guid- 
ance without irritation to either herself or the pupil. 

On November 12 Mrs. D had a splendid opportunity to commend 
Lonnie on the picture he had helped make, and again on November 14 
he volunteered to make a poster about a story he had read. He seemed 
greatly pleased with commendation and his attitude indicated more 
positive response to teacher direction. 

When Mrs. D found Lonnie sitting by the first-grade teacher on the 
playground, she discussed the difficulty with her to find that she re- 
marked, “I think Lonnie is a neglected child.” This coincided with 
what the teacher was finding out in many ways. 

Encouragement and patience with strict insistence on improvement 
seemed to help. On November 25 he did good work when writing a 
paragraph dictated by the teacher. On January 30 he was eager to 
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have his arithmetic checked and proudly announced, “I made a hun- 
dred.” He asked on February 17, “Let’s finish our arithmetic.” The 
teacher was more convinced that interest means acceptance of respon- 
sibility. 

During a story-telling period on March 7 when Lonnie wished he 
was Tom Sawyer and Donald Bright was Huckleberry Finn, and that 
they were lost on Treasure Island, the teacher watched his eager face. 
This was further evidence of genuine interest, the key which was un- 
locking a door to more responsible action. 

Mrs. S., nutritionist, taught the lesson on cod-liver oil on April 8. 
Lonnie accepted his and remarked, “I like cod-liver oil.” A few days 
later, when there was some detailed work to be done, he remarked, 
“I don’t mind coming to school but them lessons kill me.” These in- 
cidents were indicative of frequent days of good attitude followed by 
a reversion to the old pattern. The periods of responsible behavior 
were more numerous and lasted longer. 

Lonnie expressed appreciation to his teacher on May 16 in his own 
way—‘Mrs. D., if you hadn’t made me study I sure wouldn’t have 
passed, would I?” During the remaining few days of the school year, 
he seemed anxious to help with checking in books, taking down dis- 
plays, and clearing up the room. 

While the teacher’s daily record showed lapses in citizenship habits, 
it was indicative of growth in stability. She expressed it this way. 
“With a class of 45, many retarded, I’ve not had much time to devote to 
each one. However, the extra time I’ve given Lonnie has been justified 
and results obtained. I am convinced that it has improved the relation 
between us. I have grown in my understanding of him.” 

Robert, age 6, was shy during the first weeks of school. He did not 
enter wholeheartedly into any activities and never contributed to con- 
versation. When asked a question, he would reply in the briefest 
manner possible. His mother had told the teacher that he did not 
want to go to school. When commended on some piece of work, he 
made no comment and gave no smile. 

One day the teacher sent Norman, a boy somewhat like him in 
response, and Robert to get water for the flowers. They came back 
talking and actually laughing. She seated them together. They 
walked home together and both began to “socialize” a bit more with 
other children. One day they caught grasshoppers and brought them 
in a jar to put on the Discovery Table. Robert began a very long and 
large collection of every kind of worm—mostly caterpillars. 

The caterpillars were put in a screen-covered house where most of 
them spun cocoons or chrysali. The children and teacher talked to- 
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gether about the miracle and looked at pictures. Robert’s mother 
bought him a book about “Happy-Go Lucky,” a caterpillar, and then— 
Robert rose one morning during “Telling Period” and told the boys 
and girls the story. He became one of the group—he liked school— 
and not long after that experience he was reading charts with the 
teacher and other children. 

The teacher was sure that Robert became more quickly adjusted to 
school because she concentrated attention on him. He adapted himself 
to group-living and was therefore less-blocked for mental progress. 
In following Robert’s behavior patterns and guiding him, she gained 
keener insight into the problems concerning the other children. She 
said, “Aside from the basic purpose of the study, it was a good mental 
exercise for me. ‘So often, we are content to rely on a surface explana- 
tion of child behavior, growth, or retardation. To face the problem 
fairly and clearly enough to write it down was very valuable to me.” 

The last case to be described is that of Barbara, an eighth-grade girl 
who was 13 years of age. Both of her parents worked in the mill. She 
was extremely nervous, shy, lacking in confidence, sensitive to criti- 
cism. The teacher’s problem was to find the cause for nervousness and 
if possible to correct it. She wanted to help Barbara develop con- 
fidence in herself, to create in her a sense of belonging to the group, 
and to find the cause of her dislike of and weakness in mathematics. 

Miss M found Barbara crying on October 1 during an inventory test 
in fractions. When she asked her what was wrong, Barbara replied: 
“T hate arithmetic.” The teacher’s challenge was why she hated arith- 
metic. She had an after-school conference and explained to Barbara 
that the two of them would work together and that she would learn 
to like arithmetic. Barbara’s reaction was, “There’s no need for me 
to try. I’m too dumb to learn anything.” Miss M knew that before 
she could help her with arithmetic she would have to win her con- 
fidence and help her to develop self-confidence. 

The teacher continued to observe that Barbara was frightened when 
called on. She concluded that there was a cause for such tenseness, 
fear, and nervousness. She planned to visit the home and on October 
9 she reported: “Her mother had just gotten up when I arrived. (She 
works on night shift.) When I introduced myself as Barbara’s teacher, 
she wanted to know what Barbara had done that I had to come to see 
her. In the child’s presence, she related how Barbara had always been 
dumb and that she couldn’t depend on her. When one of the smaller 
children cried, the mother scolded Barbara for not being with her.” 

Miss M gained certain impressions from the visit in the home. The 
mother was overworked and was trying to shift a large portion of her 
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responsibilities as a mother on Barbara. Barbara’s condition was large- 
ly due to nagging, scolding, and punishment by parents. Due to home 
duties, she had not had a chance to have any social life or to be a 
child. She had been scolded so much, she really thought she was 
dumb. The teacher knew she must find a way to give her success and 
satisfaction. . 

When Barbara failed to get any of her arithmetic problems correct, 
she seemed surprised as Miss M patted her on the shoulder and said, 
“We'll do better next time.” The next day she arranged for Barbara 
and two other girls to work in a separate group using sixth-grade 
books. She told them that they might ask other students to help 
them if they needed help when she was busy elsewhere. On the third 
day Barbara remarked, “Let us keep working in our group. ‘I learned 
more arithmetic than I have ever learned before.” 

Just before Christmas the supervisor gave an I.Q. test. This showed 
Barbara at approximately 92. The teacher had thought it would be 
low and said this made her more careful about classifying students as 
slow learners and hopeless. 

By Christmas time Barbara was asking for help after school. While 
working one afternoon she said, “You know I don’t hate arithmetic 
like I used to.” She was becoming able to see her own progress and 
the teacher was seeing more than ever that we have no right to expect 
children to keep working when their efforts result in failure day after 
day. 

As the year came nearer to closing, Barbara showed more growth 
in self-confidence and initiative. She gave oral reports and even vol- 
unteered to write an article for the school paper. She wanted to collect 
lunch money and make the report. She often told the teacher how 
she felt about things at home and at school. 

When reports were. given out on March 26, Barbara made “B” on 
arithmetic. She said, “I never expected to see that on my report 
card.” A month later she gave an excellent report in health class. 
Two months later while working on equations she remarked, “These 
things are hard, but I'll get them after awhile.” Six months before 
she would have said, “These things are hard. I can’t do it and there’s 
no use for me to try.” 

The teacher’s evaluation of this case study reflects significant results. 
Miss M said, “She has found security in her class by finding a place 
to contribute. Her growth in self-confidence was responsible for her 
improvement in arithmetic. The happiness she has found in being a 
part of her class is a valuable compensation for the small amount of 
time and effort the teacher spent working with her.” 
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The teachers participating in this undertaking clarified for them- 
selves several principles which might be accepted as basic concepts 
in improving relationships between pupil and teacher. First, child 
guidance should be based on diagnosing and meeting individual-pupil 
needs. Second, close observation of the pupil is a strong influence in 
determining the type of guidance to be given. Third, personal prej- 
udices between teacher and pupil are minimized when understand- 
ings are developed. Finally, an improved working situation resulting 
in cooperation and achievement is the outgrowth of mutual respect. 

The following Alamance County teachers served as a committee to 
make this summary possible: Miss Ruth Meares, Mrs. Gladys O. 
Hughes, Mrs. Sue Sanders Dalton, Miss Carolyn Crowell, and Miss 
Emma Cox. The author of this article who was at that time director 
of instruction, coordinated the study. 








SIGNIFICANT POINTS OF EMPHASIS IN TEACHING 





E. G. ROGERS 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 





We know, according to Biblical adage, what happens when old wine 
is poured into new bottles. Neither does it change the contents when 
we change the appearance of the label. The “primrose by the river’s 
brim” will still be a primrose, and “a rose by any other name” will be 
just as sweet as when we started talking about how we might en- 
courage nature to make it otherwise. 

Education still has at its core those basic, essential, and effective 
truths which make all teaching meaningful. The processes of educa- 
tion must take the individual for what he is, and then organize ex- 
istence around his purposes and plans until we create life, not find it. 
Success and happiness must arise from within. Environment and all 
else is but an educational means of focalizing upon that which is al- 
ready there. ‘:ruth for its own sake and virtue for its own reward 
must somehow offset the ticker-tape type of educational effort which 
characterizes our endeavors. Curricula, administration, supervision, 
and all educational planning merely set the stage for successful per- 
formance; meaningful teaching, in the final analysis, depends upon the 
effectiveness of the teacher-pupil-parent-community relationship. Such 
criteria, we believe, may be summarized, with relationship to the fol- 
lowing six-point emphasis. 

First, I would say that we must again teach the dignity of labor. 
This will involve the assuming and sharing of responsibility. Many 
a young person has been willing to succeed if he might begin some- 
where near the top rung of the ladder, but he has somehow lost the 
energy or enthusiasm for climbing. The modern parent has anticipated 
too much for the child. The toy is bought before the child asks for it 
or anticipates it. We must again learn that those who are to become 
successful must know how to make sweet music on three strings of 
life’s violin after the A-string has snapped. 

Second, we must reteach respect for the individual and the collec- 
tive rights of others. Since we had to unlearn this principle in many 
of our attitudes toward the foe upon the battlefield, it is vital that we 
relearn it now in order to teach it effectively to our children. Again 
this attitude may have resulted in an apparent selfishness in the hurly- 
burly of the war effort and in the anxiety for personal gain which 
may yet leave a smoke-trail of “the devil that the hindmost.” Perhaps 
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we may need to use scientific, educational propaganda to sell truth the 
same as we use it to create new desires for economic goods. And our 
new world American idealism must again find its old lustre. 

Third, we must develop a confidence and faith in the future and in 
the peoples of the world who make this future possible. Our returning 
war youth from the frontiers of the world are not generally inclined 
to think too well of what they saw out there. This concept was not 
helped greatly when they returned home to find newspaper and radio 
propaganda still more confusing than clarifying. Again they hope that 
the major issues which have to do with life and death, success and 
happiness, may be made clear. More than ever do we need to under- 
stand propaganda analysis, but it is more important still that we see 
and recognize those fundamental truths which yet lie all about us. 

Fourth, we must again discover a proper evaluation in terms of 
money and human life. The bread lines of the depression, the un- 
limited wage scale of wartime production, and then the devaluation of 
human life at the war front itself have all tended to cheapen those 
things in terms of which worthy living is evaluated. Our staggering 
war debt of $2,000 for every man, woman, and child in America, and 
the similar staggering cost of $400 per capita in the actual operation of 
the Federal Government—these are facts both discouraging and con- 
fusing. Added to this is the feeling that Uncle Sam has been such a 
good Santa Claus that I am inclined to think that he should also put 
something under my Christmas tree. There must needs be, as there 
will be, some sort of a normal recession; and certainly our right-think- 
ing will help to clarify the issues. The youth of America needs to be 
taught to think for itself, not of itself. 

Fifth, we must again reinterpret the democratic principles upon 
which our government is established. We must be eternally vigilant 
to keep those principles sound. Democracy finds itself challenged to- 
day with everything that communism has to offer to the disgruntled 
peoples of the world. One must be subversive to the best contemporary 
opinion on every hand, but only thoughtfully converted by it. And we 
must remember that democracy is safe only so long as America is 
hopeful, courageous, and vigilant. 

And sixth, we must give religion and morality a permeating and 
abiding place in our most effective educational effort. The altar fires 
which have all but been extinguished in the homes must be rekindled 
within the hearts and minds of youth so that those great concepts of 
ethical, moral, and Godly living shall prevail. Practiced principles of 
religious truth must supplant what often appears to the youngster as 
bigotry and formalism. The lives which these young people know must 
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touch other lives meaningfully. The great moral truths of history, 
literature, biography, science, art, and nature should shine out with 
such lustre that the source of its brilliance be unmistakably clear. The 
world will ever stop to listen to any voice which speaks in the thunder- 
ous tones of Sinai. 

















THE STATUS AND IMPORTANCE OF PRINCIPLES 
OF EDUCATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 





G. D. McGRATH 
University of Illinois 





Unquestionably, the most bifurcated course in pre-service education 
of teachers operates under the imposing title of “Principles of Educa- 
tion.” In some teacher training institutions, practically every aspect of 
educational dogma is treated under the title Principles of Education. 
In many instances, attempts are made to cover a motley all-inclusive 
array of topics in such a course, while more consistently, a particular 
area is treated intensively. The writer has just completed an analysis 
of approximately one hundred syllabi of Principles of Education sup- 
plied through the generosity of teacher training institutions or in- 
dividual instructors. From this variety of approaches it is evident that 
we do not uniformly have any specific thing in mind for a course en- 
titled Principles of Education. At least fifteen entirely different 
courses operate as Principles of Education, and yet, in some circum- 
stances, an attempt is made to give some treatment to most of these 
same fifteen different courses. Examination of the syllabi reveals en- 
tire courses devoted to or giving treatment as a topic to the following 
areas, even though carrying the label of Principles of Education: 


History of Education 

Development of the American Public School System 
Organization of the Public School 
Supervision in Education 

Principles of Curriculum Construction 
Special Methods of Instruction 
Guidance and Evaluation 

Trends in Teaching 

Philosophy of Education 

Educational Sociology 

Principles of Administration 

Directed Student Teaching 
Psychology of Learning 

Introduction of Education 

General Methods of Instruction 


If one were to place a selected thirty of these syllabi side by side, 
one would be startled to observe that there was almost no congruity 
of content among them, much less unanimity of objective. 
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Certain other observations about courses planned as principles of 
education are interesting. For the syllabi included in this report: 


1, 
2. 


10. 


The objectives for the course are as varied as course content. 
Methods of teaching run the gamut of lecture exclusively to im- 


personal seminar, with all types of traditional techniques in- 
cluded within this range. 


. Of schools offering Principles of Education, 81 per cent label it 


by the simple title—Principles of Education. 


. In 51 per cent of the cases, three quarter hours of education are 


required as a prerequisite to Principles of Education; 26 per cent 
require six quarter hours of education for prerequisite; 17 per 
cent require educational psychology as a prerequisite. 


. Principles of education serve as a prerequisite to student teach- 


ing, methods of teaching, or some other course in education in 
92 per cent of the cases. . 


. The course Principles of Education is required in the junior year 


in 69 per cent of the institutions, while 14 per cent require it as a 
senior course. Others leave it open for placement at other levels. 


. The course Principles of Education is offered as a four quarter- 


hour course in 67 per cent of the cases; 19 per cent offer a five 
hour course; 10 per cent give a three hour course. 


. Principles of Education is offered as a combined course for 


elementary and secondary trainees in 62 per cent of the cases, 
while 31 per cent separate it into principles of elementary educa- 
tion or principles of secondary education. 


. Over 30 different textbooks are used as a basic text for Principles 


of Education. There are at least 10 new texts for such a course 
in the process of preparation, as reported in returns. 

Principles of education as a course is under complete reorganiza- 
tion in 91 per cent of the schools reporting. 


The primary purpose of this material is to focus attention on the 
general nature of Principles of Education in teacher training and to 
suggest for consideration some logical assumptions. 

It is quite disturbing that such a highly important course lacks 
symmetry to the degree indicated. It is not held that strict uniformity 
is desirable. But it appears evident that in our total reorganization of 
teacher training curricula, Principles of Education in some form or 
another is almost certain to survive as a part of the total program. 
Thus it will be necessary for us to re-examine our premises and replan 
Principles of Education to be more contributory to desirable teacher 
preparation. To that end, certain suggestions are presented. 
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Principles of Education should be concerned primarily with set- 
ting the stage for interpreting the social implications of society 
for education. The course should build on a broad platform 
established by heavy participation in common learnings or gen- 
eral education courses which have enhanced the importance of 
fine arts, humanities, etc. Such a course should predict the 
social scene for decades ahead and suggest what the responsibility 
for schools will be. This course must develop a truly democratic 
theory of education in philosophy and practice. 


. Principles of Education must develop the importance for educa- 


tion to teach world understandings and appreciations with an 
awareness of our ever-widening participation in the world 


horizon. It is the proper stage to implement the necessity of 
living in peace or not at all. 


. Principles of Education should be an integral part of a long chain 


of planned experiences for teacher trainees. 


. Principles of Education should set the stage for methods of in- 


struction. We must employ certain methods to expedite and 
implement the principles we have stressed. 


. Principles of Education should pick up the train of experiences 


from educational psychology and show how child development 
and interpretation of classroom behavior blend into establishing 
social implications for education. 


. Principles of Education, as a course, offers a favorable oppor- 


tunity for one to become well read in literature dealing with 
sociological implications for education. Many successful courses 
use extensive reference reading lists of current or recent litera- 
ture. The importance of familiarity with great social minds is 
of inestimable value to teachers. 


. If a course in Principles of Education is worthy of survival, it 


should concentrate on some significant area and not try to ac- 
complish small adjuncts of too many areas in education. It 
should become a well-respected entity with fairly uniform 
aspects wherever we find it. 


. It should prove profitable to trainees who take it to improve their 


perspective and evaluative skills in understanding with inherent 
social implications for education the social scene confronting us. 


. Principles of Education should be characterized by participation 


with pupils in pre-student teaching, observation and demonstra- 
tion. 

Finally, and perhaps by way of summary, if Principles of Educa- 
tion justify their existence in teacher training, they should as 
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courses be charged with the responsibility of developing the 
following concepts for teachers: 


a. An adequate teacher is cognizant of far reaching implications of the 
more important trends in human engineering. 

b. A successful teacher is fully impressed by the great social responsibility 
which rests on modern education to guide our societal masses. 

c. An effective teacher is aware of trends, conflicts, dangers and opportuni- 
ties of our culture in the world of social realities. 

d. A good teacher is aware of and interested in the basic needs of youth as 
reflected by the cultural requirements facing them. 

e. A dynamic teacher understands the advantages and limitations of the 
democratic way of life with impending conflicts with its competitors. 

f. An apt teacher is constantly aware of the joys and sorrows, problems and 
planning, adjustment and compensations of the youth with whom she 
works. 

g. An envisioned teacher is aware that the search for truth and the modifica- 
tions of formerly held truths will constantly clarify our sense of values. 

h. A sincere teacher is constantly reviewing the school activities evaluative- 
ly in order to see how such experiences contribute to the social sensitivity 
of youth. : 

i. A real teacher believes that curriculum evolves through interaction of 
social realities, needs of youths and value judgments. 

j. A thoughtful teacher is aware of the strengths and limitations of educa- 
tion in its struggle to bring about a more satisfactory way of life. 

k. An analytical teacher recognizes that theory and practice must constantly 
be interwoven and must grow out of the needs of youth. 

l. A tactful teacher acquires a new sense of professional growth and dignity 
of the individual with respect to his place in the social structure. 

m. An adequately trained teacher realizes that the common learnings as an 
essential pattern through secondary school experiences are best able to 
provide for the basic needs of youth in meeting the social realities. 

n. A realistic teacher is fully concerned by the fact that education is the 
technique by which truth becomes a social motivation. 


Let it not be implied that educators know all of the answers to the 
problems which arise in the field. But it can safely be asserted that 
they are aware of certain essential perspectives and appreciations 
which successful teachers must possess in order to instill them in 
youth. Of those relating to social implications for education, we have 
a fair degree of assurance. We can leave for other education courses 
many of the points of emphasis covered in traditional or current 
courses labeled Principles of Education and launch out into a new area 
of vital contributions for our world of today. Let us not worry unduly 
about where they will get such important things as curriculum tools, 
principles of administration, history of education, and others, because 
these will be unnecessary if we fail to lead the world in social realiza- 
tion. If we first achieve social growth in human engineering, the 
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other things will be added in full measure when needed. Given such 
opportunities of contribution as indicated in this paper, Principles of 
Education should withstand trial by experimental programs and re- 
vision of old programs to persist and serve nobly in the new dawn of 
adequate teacher preparation. 











Now Complete 


Ask to see these materials of the new program 


Essential Elementary Geography 
Man In His World by 


Barrows e Parker e Sorensen 
Our Big World—The pupils’ textbook for grade 4. A world view that captures 
the natural appeal of geography for the children of today. Emphasizes the 
participation of the child in the customs and thinking of the people he studies. 
My Big World—The pupils’ workbook to accompany Our Big World. A book 
for each child to make. In order to make it, he must find out many things 
about the lands and peoples in his world. He learns to use pictures and maps. 
He is guided in reading the text to obtain information. He uses what he learns 
—thus learning to do sound geographic thinking while engaging in pleasur- 
able activities. Pictures and maps are exceptionally fine, and the attractive 
appearance of this workbook will invite the child’s best efforts. 
Teachers’ Guide and Testbook—Tc accompany Our Big World. Provides for 
the teacher: 
(1) — to ten introductory pages describing the point of view of the MAN IN HIS 
WORLD series, and the general understandings developed in the series; the skill- 
development program, the map-and globe-reading program, and the content of 
Our Big World. 
(2) Day-by-day teaching suggestions. 
(3) Supplementary readings and objective tests. 
The American Continents Old World Lands 


for grade 5 for grade 6 
(Teachers’ Guides and Pupils’ Workbooks for grades 5 and 6 in preparation). 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th St. Pee Tm 709 Mission St. 
NEW YORK 3 SAN FRANCISCO 3 

221 East 20th St. a y), 707 Browder St. 
CHICAGO 16 / ay DALLAS 1 
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IF I WERE PRINCIPAL - 





TRAVER C. SUTTON 





If you were principal of the high school in which you are now teach- 
‘ng, what changes or innovations would you wish to consider in ar: 
honest effort to improve your school and make it a better educational 
institution and a more satisfactory place in which to teach? Please 
consider only the internal organization of the school. 

This question was mailed to a selected list of one hundred high 
school teachers. The group is distributed over ten large cities, the 
average teaching experience being a little over eleven years per 
teacher. From this group fifty-four replies were received. 

The answers received are of real interest. The transcript of all the 
replies would fill several hundred pages with comments and sugges- 
tions covering such subjects as use of library, supervision, teacher 
meetings, better co-operation, eating facilities, hours of work, methods 
of promotion, athletics, teaching conditions, laboratory conditions and 
equipment, school administration, teacher unions, scholarship, dis- 
cipline, and human relations. 

Many excellent ideas directed at the administrative systems were 
advanced. The question of fairness and favoritism on the part of the 
high school administration came in for rather extended and carefully 
considered discussion. The problem of relatives of school board mem- 
bers being placed in strategic positions was thoroughly examined. 
Many of the more experienced teachers urged plans to develop closer 
co-operation between various departments in the secondary schvols. 
There were also several fine suggestions regarding possible changes in 
teaching schedules. There were also many practical and definite sug- 
gestions and recommendations for the care of laboratory equipment 
and school shop machinery, lighting, ventilation, rest-room facilities, 
etc. 

Many of the comments offered were shot through with highly selfish 
propaganda—many suggestions were excellent—some not so good. 

A few quotations from various teachers will suffice to show the 
trend of comment: 


1. I do not want the job—the present principal is doing all right. 

2. I would like to have the salary and social respect that would be mine if 
I were principal of my school—but I am not sure that I would want the 
responsibilities of such leadership. It seems to me that the actual desire 
to assume the responsibility of leadership is found to be possessed by 
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but a few individuals. 

. I would establish an explainable teacher promotion system. 

. I would give everybody a raise—if I could. 

. I would eliminate, if possible, the teaching schedule jealousy. 

. Longer lunch periods. 

. I would get out in the school and have closer contacts with teachers. 

There is too much sitting in the school office. 

8. I would make sure that the department heads are exceptionally well 
qualified for their positions. This is of particular importance in large 
city high schools. No person would be promoted unless he had the 
proper experience and educational background. 

9. I would eliminate apple polishing. You know what I mean. 

10. I would let each teacher stand on his ability to instruct regardless of 
his seniority. 

11. I would, without a doubt, be.fired if I were principal because I would 
weed out the loafers and politicians. 

12. I would give attention to the problem of improving the janitorial and 
maintenance services in my school. 

13. The teachers and students need more entertainment. Ha! Ha! 

14. Give special talks to the new teachers concerning the policies and 
traditions of the school. 

15. This is important. I would insist that teachers and administrators never 
make a promise (to students, to teachers, to administrators) unless there 
is intention to keep it. 

16. Arrangements should be made for teachers to see more of their principal. 

17. There should be rigid enforcement of safety rules. 

18. I would stop pampering certain teachers. 

19. I wonder if I could eliminate a lot of red tape. 

20. I believe I would write a handbook for teachers. 

21. I would sell the idea that teachers work with people. 

22. I would attempt to have my teachers realize that the part they play in 
the affairs of the community is constantly becoming more important. 

23. After thirty years of high school teaching if I should now be made 
principal of my school, I think I would encourage my teachers to broaden 
their range of interest, create lasting sources of satisfaction for them- 
selves and their students, and in becoming well-rounded individuals, 
make themselves better citizens. Most of the teachers in my school are 
experts in teaching their specialized subjects—but they are not experts 
in being good citizens. 

24. I would suggest that the world is full of opportunities to the well-trained 
individual—and that those teachers who do not like school work try 
some other activity. 

25. If I were principal I would, before making important decisions, consult 
with specialists, employed by the board of education, and with ex- 
perienced teachers. It seems to me that this method has steadily gained 
ground—and is being used in the majority of large school organizations. 

26. If I were made principal of a large high school I would remember to 

make use of incentives and appeals. I would remember that teachers 

desire many different things. I am sure that many school administrators 
feel that if teachers are paid fairly good salaries they should be satisfied. 

Good pay alone is not sufficient. Frequently principals make the mis- 

take of treating all teachers as if they were exactly alike and expecting 
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the same response from each and everyone. This is unfortunate in many 
cases. Teachers want to be treated as individuals. They want the op- 
portunity to act as individuals. They want opportunities for self-ex- 
pression and approval of good workmanship, good teaching conditions, 
opportunities for promotion, and they want good leadership. Leadership 
cannot succeed through use of force; it depends upon incentives and 
appeals. 

27. If I were principal of my school I would go crazy. 

From other comments received, the author finds that many classroom 
teachers have acquired a real concept of teacher-principal relationship. 
They regard the principal as the person responsible to the teachers for 
the various activities of the school. They conceive the job of the 
principal as a stewardship—with one of his most important functions 
to be that of dissemination of educational information to the public— 
and to his teachers. He is most frequently considered as the co-opera- 
tive agent who can best develop good relationship between school and 
public for the betterment of education. 

In conclusion we wish to call your attention to the comment made 
by one experienced teacher: “If in the pursuance of his duties the 
principal offers honest and just criticism, teachers should not regard 
such action as a personal affront but as an appraisal effort which may 
bring benefits to the school and public.” 








ELEMENTARY STUDENTS ARE READY TO ACCEPT 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 





R. N. PURCELL 





Since the school is in itself a community, no better place could be 
found for teaching the functions and aims of student government 
effectively. This daily living as active responsible citizens is the valu- 
able part of school government. In learning the first lessons of good 
citizenship in a democracy one gains a constructive knowledge of gov- 
erning himself and others, he finds the joy of serving, and at the same 
time, develops his own initiative and individuality. 

Guy E. Durgan' makes the following statements in reference to 
children: 


1. Children will assume responsibility for their conduct. 

2. Children are able to set up acceptable standards of conduct. 

3. Children will enforce these standards. 

4, Children are quick to recognize problems and are able to bring 
about solutions. 


An appeal, when properly made, to children in the Kindergarten or 
students in College to take their citizenship is certain to meet with a 
hearty response, since practically all normal children have a large 
latent desire for justice always ready to be called to activity. Citizen- 
ship is a matter of attitudes, and attitudes are the mental sets induced 
by behavior. Since the very conditions of community life are them- 
selves educative, the school through its controlled environment has 
every facility for engendering noble citizenship attitudes if it shapes 
its organization and directs its procedures towards that end. 

Student government in the elementary school may be one means of 
training world communities of the future to a different point of view. 

The organization of student governments in elementary schools 
varies from school to school. One type of program may function per- 
fectly in one school and be of no value in another. Getting a student 
government underway in any school is not a transplanting process. In 
considering types of organization this fact must not be forgotten. 


*Durgan, G. E., “Pupil Co-operation and the School’s Objectives,” Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals Bulletin, VIII (April, 1931). 217-19. 
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TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


Simplicity is often the key to success in any student activity, es- 
pecially with the elementary grades. To attempt a complete replica 
of a city or national government would be an absurdity for the mach- 
inery is much too complicated. Experience in the various types of 
student government organizations has proven this point. In organiz- 
ing such a government one must begin slowly and feel his way as con- 
ditions in the school warrant. Unless such organizations are developed 
gradually and among pupils who regard scholastic dishonesty as anti- 
social, they are predestined to failure. As Otto? so aptly puts it, a 
student government is a spirit and not an organization. As children 
develop the essential qualities greater and greater authority may be 
extended to them. It will be necessary, however, for tradition to have 
time to establish good precedents and serviceable customs. 


It appears that the success of a student government depends to a 
great extent upon the sponsor or sponsors who are chosen. McKown® 
feels that students lack the good judgment which must go along with 
executive, legislative, and judicial power. Judgment comes only with 
experience and the students lack that experience. The sponsor is the 
key, but that sponsor or key must not become dominant. If this is per- 
mitted the greatest values for the child’s development are lost. 


Teachers work harder under such an organization but the joy it gives 
them to see their boys and girls actually enjoying activities such as 
they will experience in after life makes it worth the effort. It is in- 
teresting to note also another angle—some teachers who have found it 
difficult or impossible to maintain order in the school by ordinary 
methods of compulsion find no difficulty in doing so by this method. 

The writer found that the three major types of organization used 
for student governments with measurable success are: 

1. One central council representing all children. 

2. Several independent councils. 

3. Junior (Grades 3, 4,5) and Senior (Grades 6, 7, 8) Council. 

There is no one and only successful type of organization. The organ- 
ization must grow as the school and its traditions demand. There are, 


however, general principles upon which the council must be built. 
These principles are: 


* Otto, H. J. and Hamrin, S. A., Co-curricular Activities. New York, Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1937. 

®* McKown, H. C., Extracurricular Activities. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1929. 
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1. The council must be demanded by the school. A study of the 
end to be accomplished must precede any attempt at organization. 

2. The council must be organized slowly. 

3. The council must represent the school as a whole. 

4. The average student must feel that he is represented. 

5. Both student body and faculty should be fairly represented. 

6. The council should not be too large. If a large body, it should 
elect an executive committee to act for it and should provide special 
committees. 

7. The organization should have a definite power and privileges. A 
constitution is desirable. 

8. The principal should have veto power. 


Frequency of meetings varies from twice a week to monthly and 
optional meetings. The length of meetings averages thirty minutes. 
Some schools have their meetings in the afternoons, others in the morn- 
ings, and as a rule on Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday. One can 
readily see the difficulty of meetings being held on Friday. Due to 
vacations, parties, or unavoidable incidents few meetings would be 
held if Friday were chosen. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 


Methods of setting up the internal organization of the student self- 
government differ but with the one principle in mind that the simplest 
machinery is usually the best, this inner-working can be arranged. 

Methods of choosing council members vary. Some schools consider 
only the children ranking highest scholastically, others require certain 
social attributes in order to be eligible. Most schools wisely ignore 
such requirements making it possible for the council to be democratic 
and successful. Two elected members from each grade with the ex- 
ception of the Kindergarten serve as council members for three months 
in the Elementary Council which Feuerstein‘ describes. The pleasure 
shown in serving on the council and the growth evidenced by its mem- 
bers more than justify the break in continuity with the changing mem- 
bership. Interest can be aroused by having meetings rotate in various 
classrooms. 

The question arises as to the justification of student council meet- 
ings being held during the regular school hours. It was regarded at 
Lincoln School, the experimental school of Columbia University, New 


‘Feuerstein, E. and Martin, M. R., “Activities of an Elementary School 
Council, Lincoln Consolidated School, Ypsilanti, Michigan,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVII (January, 1927), 369-74. 
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York, as a legitimate and valuable part of the curriculum; through it 
children get practical civics, practice in learning to become good 
citizens, and training for leadership by co-operation with others. Like 
everything else in the school, pupil participation in government should 
be used for its educational value to the children. If the student gov- 
ernment organization is to serve a real purpose time must be allowed 
within the school day for its visible and recognized activity. 


Methods of electing officers are as numerous as the number of organ- 
izations. Otto and Hamrin' feel it is best to have pupils elect their 
own representatives throughout the grades. The actual election should 
be preceded by discussions in home rooms pertaining to the qualifica- 
tions of the good representative. Riley® has given a very unique and 
well-planned type of electing representatives for Midget Savannah, a 
mayor-council type of organization. The councilmen are elected, one 
each from the third and fourth grades, two each from the fifth and 
sixth grades. The first and second-grade students are minors; their 
representatives may attend council meetings but do not have voting 
power. Each semester each class elects representatives for the purpose 
of nominating officers. Midget Savannah is the only organization 
which the writer discovered was asking a poll tax for the privilege of 
voting. The teachers are considered old citizens who vote but pay no 
tax. Previous to the election the children are taught how to scratch 
the ballot. The teachers serve as clerks on election day. 


Gist’ describes a plan for an eight-grade elementary school. The 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades are active members and the 
others are associate members. Twelve delegates are chosen from the 
seventh and eighth grades once a quarter. 


Schnacke* has a plan for the six-grade elementary school of the 
Mayor-council type. The mayor is elected from the sixth grade. All 
other grades each elect a councilman. Each grade is divided into six 
sections—health, fire, park, good citizenship, thrift, and traffic. All 
grades have a section of their room represented on the park committee, 
etc. Sections rotate each six weeks’ period. A given teacher directs 
the work of a certain section throughout the year, taking different 
groups of children as they come. 


*Otto and Hamrin, Op. cit. 


* Riley, R., “Student Participation in School Administration as Carried out 
in ‘Midget Savannah’, an Elementary school,” Educational Method, XII (Oc- 
tober, 1932), 31-37. 

* Gist, A. L., The Administration of an Elementary School. New York, Charles 


*Schnacke. M.A., “Self-Government for Grade Schools,” School Executives 
Magazine, LII (November, 1932) 110. 
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Another variation is the student council made up of two representa- 
tives from each room. These are elected from a list of (A) pupils in 
scholarship and citizenship. From the student council nine judges are 
elected from the fifth and sixth grades to form a supreme court. 

Every student organization examined hada constitution, by- 


laws, or codes to guide them in their work. .Codes may include such 
statements as: 


Be Friendly 
Play Fair 
Be Trustworthy 
Be Obedient 
Show Self-Control 
Be Polite 
Be Truthful 
Be Prompt 


Morals depend on social approval and enforcement. It is futile to 
attempt to draw up codes that are not actually connected with the 
pupil’s social participations. Whatever form of code a student organ- 
ization has, it is advisable to print a little booklet. 


DISCIPLINE IN STUDENT GOVERNMENTS 


Discipline in student governments causes many conflicting arguments 
pro and con. Bennett® feels that children should be responsible for the 
discipline in the buildings and on the grounds. Pupil policemen, at- 
tendance officers, judges, juries, prosecutors, and defenders enforce the 
discipline. The faculty is usually regarded as the supreme court. The 
student body meeting assembled makes laws and ordinances governing 
conduct. Schacht! has tried to have the children see the reason for a 
line of action and then to formulate their own rules. 


One student council meets as a court once a month when pupils 
have been reported as offenders. The offenders are reported by class, 
on the basis of pupils’ obedience to the laws. Classes have established 
the wise precedent of not sending to court pupils who show improve- 
ment. Gill" handles discipline in the following manner: 


* Bennett, G. V., The Junior High School, Baltimore, Warwick and York, 
1919. 


*° Schacht, F. W., “Democracy in the Elementary School,” Chicago Schools 
Journal, XIII (September, 1930), 15-16. 

“ Gill, W. L., “More Efficient Citizenship Through Direct Training for It in 
the Schools,” Senate Documents, XV, Documents of Public Nature, 1, 63rd 
Congress, 3rd Session, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1915. 
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Sec. I. Any citizen violating any law of this government shall be subject 
to punishment not less than a reprimand and not greater than the 
withdrawal of the rights of citizenship. 

Sec. II. No punishment shall be carried into execution before it has been 
approved by teacher or principal, and then it must be put into 
effect promptly. 


The discipline is usually handled by the classes. If the offense is 
too serious for the class, the pupil is brought before the council and 


given a fair trial with just punishment. This power is carefully 
supervised and regulated. 


The writer feels that discipline is a vital part of any form of student 
government. If this phase of activity isn’t included in the program one 
can hardly justify-a student government. There is some trend away 
from student discipline, but the majority of supervising officers hesitate 
in this action for there are many who approve some form of discipline. 
It has been found that students respond more readily to group disci- 
pline and often many types of action necessitating discipline disappear. 


SELECTION OF ACTIVITIES 


When an activity is selected for the elementary council, the following 
criteria are kept in mind: 


1. Is it interesting to children in these grades? 


. Is it within the comprehension of the group? 

. Does it enrich the regular curriculum? 

. Does it encourage initiative and originality? 

. Does it enlarge the children’s horizon? 

. Does it develop responsibility? 

. Will it lead to further interests? 

. Will it help to assume responsibility in the community? 

. Will it help to assume a more co-operative relation with their class- 
mates, the faculty and the school as a whole? 

10. Will it promote a worthy use of leisure time? 


Many activities may be planned which will fall within these criteria 
and meet the requirements of the particular school. A suggested list 
of activities to cover a two-year period might be: 


1. Arranging for a school visiting day for parents. 

2. Making a list of persons in the community, who because of their interest 
and experience, are able to contribute to the enrichment of the school’s 
progress. 

. Promoting hobbies and conducting a show. 

. Giving assembly programs to promote council activities. 

. Sponsoring and conducting a pet show. 

. Improving assembly routine. 

. Raising funds to buy pictures. 

. Sponsoring a bird-house contest. 

. Sponsoring a school paper. 
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The question of expense of operating student councils must not be 
ignored. The cost of operating councils which were reported varies 
from zero to one hundred dollars a year. Many councils raise funds 
to pay for speakers for assemblies and other desirable pleasures for the 
school which are not provided for in other ways. These funds may be 
raised by carnivals, pay assemblies, contributions by pupils and 
teachers. As the organization gains momentum ways and means of 
raising funds which are desirable to the particular set-up of that in- 


dividual school will appear, as well as opportunities for spending 
funds. 


A SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION 
The writer would attempt to introduce a student government in 
an elementary school in the following way: 

1. Introduce the idea of student participation to all the faculty in a 
series of teachers’ meetings. Care must be taken at this point to talk 
to all the teachers—not a select few. Suggest reading materials. 

2. Help children to understand and to get the feel for a need of 
improving their school. If asked if they were satisfied with the school 
they would undoubtedly make slight indications that it could be im- 
proved upon. Make a few remarks in reference to other elementary 
schools and co-operative student-teacher government. Then let the 
problem ride until the children begin asking if they couldn’t form an 
organization. 

3. Test. Suggest that passing in the halls is too noisy at times. Let 
them correct it. If they do, they are serious about their half of the 
deal. 

4. I would choose three teachers in the building vitally interested 
in the program and allow the children to elect by ballot the adviser. 

5. Organization in the homerooms. Each room elect a representa- 
tive to serve for a six weeks’ period. Must alternate between a boy and 
a girl. The representative not to be an officer in the homeroom at the 
time. The Kindergarten would be excluded. 

6. Elections in the homerooms to be staggered so the council will 
‘always consist, after the initial set-up, of two-thirds old members and 
one-third new. Officers to be chosen from the old members. 

7. Popular election of officers. After the council members have 
been chosen by their homerooms the council members will nominate 
two members for each office of president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary. Treasurer to be chosen when need for office arises. 

8. Train students in the routine of scratching a ballot. 

9. Voting by all students and teachers in the school. Students 
to act as tellers under the supervision of the teachers. 
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10. Make a survey of the school’s needs. Begin with minor tasks 
such as clean-up campaign in the building, etc. 


11. Conduct of meeting will be in accordance with a simplified 
version of Robert’s Rules of Order. Such as: 
. Called to Order 
. Reading of Minutes 
. Roll Call 
Committee Reports 
New Business 
Mimeographed copies of minutes sent to each grade 
. Representatives asked to discuss with grades and report 
. Needs of next general-assembly 
Adjournment 


Fare Anak 


12. Principal to be an ex-officio member. Retains vote power—but 
very rarely exercised. 

13. President and principal to act as Supreme Court when dealing 
with severe problem cases. 

The above outline is a theoretical set-up and will of necessity have 
to be adjusted and varied according to a given situation in a specific 
school. 

Pupils object to anti-social traits, not because the principal and 
teacher do not like them, but because they interfere with the success 
of the undertaking which the pupils accept or develop as their own. 

By this method of democracy and living together, children easily 
and gladly prevent wrongs which ordinarily develop in the grammar 
grades, such as profanity and vulgar language, cigarette smoking, im- 
proper writings on building walls, and such things as result in more 
serious wrongs in high schools. 

No teacher or principal who has had the experience of this type of 
school co-operative government would ever go back to the old type. 
The writer recommends pupil participation in elementary school gov- 
ernment where good citizenship can so easily be developed, where 
true democracy may be lived, and world citizens of the future may be 
trained. 

















Woodward, F. L. Wren. 
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Arts 


ALBRIGHT, H. D. Working Up a Part. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., c1947. 224p. 


In this manual for beginning actors and 
amateur directors, Mr. Albright has con- 
densed a vast body of material into a de- 
ceptively small package. The exercises and 
Crills are original, ingenious, and of unusual 
merit. Unfortunately the clarity of much of 
the text suffers from the attempt to put too 
much into too few pages. 


BacGaR, ROBERT, and _  BIANCOLLI, 
Louis. The Concert Companion. Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1947. 868p. $7.50. 


A compilation of interesting and vital 
program notes which the authors have writ- 
ten for the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in recent years. It should serve as a 
handy reference to good orchestral music 
for the general listener. The notes are brief, 
instructive, non-technical, and well-written. 
Mest of the standard orchestral repertoire 
is included as well as many recent composi- 
tions. Very little attention is given to Amer- 
ican composers. Recommended for the home 
library. 


BAUER, Marion. Twentieth Century 
Music, new rev. ed. G Putnam’s 
Sons, c1947. 463p. $5.00. 


A revision of one of our best standard 
general references concerning the music of 
our era. The book should be in all music 
libraries, and will be useful to the average 
concert-goer as well as the music student. 


BauMaAN, Atvin. Elementary Musi- 
cianship. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
246p. $3.75. 


Aside from an extensive and rich collec- 
tion of melodic material, this book contains 
nothing new in the line of methcd. It pro- 
ceeds too rapidly from simple to complex 
material, especially in its treatment of 
thythms. The emphasis on the hearing of 
absolute intervals removed from the chord 
context has little pedagogic value. 


BuRBANK, NELSON L. Practical Job 
Pointers. Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corp., c1947. 211p. $4.00. 


Over 800 pointers that were given by 
skilled workers of different vocations on 
improved shortcuts and improved methods 
of doing different jobs with home, building, 
and repair. Useful information for people 
of any walk of life. 


CHERRY, RAYMOND. General Plastics, 
2d ed. McKnight and McKnight, 1947. 
156p. $1.50. 


The projects are well illustrated with line 
drawings anc. photographs, and the accom- 
panying instructions give step-by-step di- 
rections for construction. A small final sec- 
tion deals with related information such as 
the process of manufacture of plastics and 
in.portant industrial uses. 


DESCHIN, JAcoB. Fun With Your 
Camera. Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., c1947. 264p. $3.00. 


A well-written little volume by a man 
that understands from years of experience 
exactly what the amateur photographer 
wants to know about the selection and use 
of materials and equipment. 


DorIAN, FREDERICK. The Musical 
Workshop. Harper and Bros., c1947. 
368p. $4.00. 


Here is something different; a behind-the- 
scenes coverage of methods of composition 
used by some of our greatest composers. It 
will be a revelation to those who have no 
idea how Beethoven, Mozart and others 
went about their work. Recommended for 
2ll lovers of good music. 


Gitmore, H. H. Model Planes for 
Beginners, rev. ed. Harper and Bros., 
c1947. 95p. $1.50. 


Simple explanatory text showing the 
making of models of ten of our American 
planes. Advice is given concerning the mak- 
ing of model planes that can be used by 
anyone, especially children. This book also 
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includes a short history of flying, the prin- 
ciples of flight, and the insigna of various 
air force branches. 


GREEN, PAut D., and RircHEN, RALPH. 
The Car Owner’s Handbook. Essential 
Books, c1946. 192p. $2.50. 


A book that every car owner should have. 
Over one hundred photographs and dia- 
giams to illustrate the make-up and func- 
tion of the automobile. In simple terms, pre- 
ventive maintenance and simple home re- 
pairs are explained. One section deals with 
sensible driving, recognizing road signs and 
lights, and safety precautions. 


HEMPSTEAD, LAURENE. Color and 
Line in Dress, 3d ed. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1947. 333p. $4.00. 


How to emphasize your: pleasing features 
both in face and figure, and how to center 
interest away from your less attractive fea- 
tures. This is a good reference book for any 
woman who wants to make the best of her 
face and figure. 


Hurst, Marion. The 1-2-3 of Home- 
maki Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1947. 
227p. $3.50. 


This book presents the acceptable methods 
«* running a household with emphasis upon 
saving the homemaker’s time and energy. 
Most of the material is given in outline form 
which makes it very easily used. This is an 
excellent reference for high school home 
economics. 


_ JACKSON, GEORGE PULLEN, ed. Amer- 
ican Folk Music.for High School and 
Other Choral Groups; arranged by 
Charles Faulkner Bryan. C. C. Birch- 
ard and Co., c1947. unp. $1.25. 

A most welcome and practical addition to 
the choral library of the high school and 
college. Contains twenty-five singable songs 
of the oral tradition. Good balance between 
the light-hearted and serious, including 
ballads, fun songs, love ditties, carols and 
other religious songs. This collection makes 
these folk songs available to choral groups 
in all our schools, and thereby songs stem- 
ming from the folk may become our com- 
mon songs. 


KAUFMAN, GERALD Lynton. Home- 
seekers’ Handbook. George W. Stew- 
art, c1947. 160p. $2.50. 

A thorough treatment of the theory as 
well as the procedure involved in plannin 
for a home. The author presents a practica 
and authentic discussion of everything that 
will enable future security and happiness 
for the renter, builder, or buyer. 


KorM, Epwarp F., and PAIcE, PETER 
J. Hand-Wrought Ironwork. Bruce 
Publishing Co., c1946. 11lp. $2.50. 

A valuable little book for the shop teacher 
or er Not a textbook, but a pleasing 
and well chosen assortment of suggestive 
projects of which no instructor ever finds 
enough. 


LENT, Henry B. Eight Hours to Solo. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 134p. $2.00. 
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This story form of the fledgling pilot's 
first flying hours will hold the interest of 
anyone who has wanted to fly and should 
be interesting to those who have never felt 
the desire. It should help to create a de- 
sirable air mindedness in the youth of to- 
day. The story helps to prove that flying 
is easy. 


McCLeELLanp, Nancy. Furnishing the 
Colonial and Federal House, rev. ed. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 173p. $3.75. 

For those who love to live in the past, 


this book should be of interest. The book is 
profusely illustrated. 


McKinney, Howarp D., and ANDER- 
son, W. R. How to Listen to Good 
Music, reprint ed. Blue Ribbon Books, 
c1943. 302p. $1.00. 


This book is one of the most interesting 
and informative books about music written 
for the general listener. The ability of the 
authors to expose basic truths about music 
in challenging language lacking any traces 
of condescension and pedantry is outstand- 
ing. Such chapters as “Style and How to 
Recognize It,” “What the Listener can De- 
mand,” and the “Tribunal of Criticism” will 
answer many questions for the serious, 
average listener. The lists of recordings at 
the end of each topic discussed are prac- 
tical for individual or group study. 


Mason, BERNARD S., and Kock, FRED- 
ERICK H. Cabins, Cottages and Summer 
Homes. A. S. Barnes and Co., c1947. 
168p. $2.75. 


Instructions, drawings, and plans for the 
simplest cabins and the more elaborate 
summer homes, and suggestions that might 
guide the prospective builder in choosing 
the type and size of building and the kind of 
construction best related to the site. 


Morcan, ALFRED. The Boys’ Book of 
Engines, Motors, and Turbines. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 264p. $2.75. 


A most satisfying book. It gives the how 
and why of various engines and motors and 
tells how to make simple working models 
of some of them. The book would make a 
good forerunner for a course in physics 
since so much of it pertains to that subject. 
It was written mainly for boys but it would 
be worthwhile reading for any age. 


NEWEIRK, Louis V., and OrHers. Ad- 
ventures With Plastics. D. C. Heath 
and Co., c1947. 275p. $3.50. 


A book to introduce the subject of plas- 
tics through working with plastics. The con- 
tinuous procession of diagrams and explana- 
tions, besides being rather difficult, tends to 
destroy original interest and individuality. 
On the other hand, the great wealth of ma- 
terial included makes it a valuable refer- 
ence book for the plastics craftsman. 


NICHOLSON, FRED. Mechanical Draw- 
ing. D. Van Nostrand Co., 1946. 211p. 
$2.00. 

This books brings the drafting room of in- 
dustry into the high school classroom. The 
author's years of experience as a _ tool- 
maker, and also a draftsman, can be felt 
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throughout the book. It would make a good 
text if the student were planning to go di- 
rectly into industry. 


Nout, FAN STYLIAN. Beethoven and 
the French Revolution. International 
Universities Press, cl1947. 117p. $2.50. 


Here is an interesting little book which 
attempts to determine what influence the 
French Revolution had upon Beethoven the 
man, and, indirectly, his music. The Bishop 
pulls no punches. The whole book is devoted 
to clearing away legend and revealing Bee- 
thoven’s character and personal habits. 


OLIVER, ALFRED RICHARD. The Ency- 
clopedists as Critics of Music. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1947. 227p. $3.00. 


The work discusses the music of Gluck, 
Puccini, and Rameau among others, the 
French and Italian opera of this period, 
and the influence of the criticisms of music 
offered by 18th century intellectuals—the 
encyclopedists. The book is well-docu- 
mented, has an excellent bibliography, and 
will be of interest to musicians and stu- 
dents of 18th-century thought in general. 


PERRY, JOSi. HINE. The Light Metals 
Industry. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947. 128p. $2.00. 


This book is a truly fascinating and full 
account of magnesium and aluminum; their 
origin, content, uses, and seemingly every- 
a one would wish to know concerning 
them. 


PrerIk, Marre. The Song of the 
Church. Longmans, Green and oo. 
1947. 274p. $3.00. 


A new discussion and explanation of ‘the 
music in the Catholic Church. The book is 
well-written, authoritative, and documented. 
It is one of the best sources in the English 
language for the study of the Gregarian 
Church and its function in the Catholic 
Church. 


Pryor, WILLIAM Crayton. The Lazy 
Gardener. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947. 220p. $3.00. 


The title of this book is somewhat mis- 
leading. The author does not recommend 
laziness but rather good gardening. Un- 
necessa: work should be eliminated and 
the g gardener avoids making himself a 
slave to his garden. He suggests gardening 
for fun -_ suggests growing only as much 
as it needed. Some sound advice is given, 
such as use short cuts and time savers, give 
the garden a good start by thorough pre- 
paratory measures. 


RoLsTONn, Brown. If You’re Think- 
ing of Building. ao Scribner’s 
Sons, 1947. 136p. $2.50 

This is a very good Nook for prospective 
home owners to digest. It is laid out in 
such a manner that anyone reading it would 
recognize the many poiential pitfalls to 
avoid in building. 


RYAN, MILDRED GRAVES, and PHIL- 
Lips, VELMA. Clothes For You. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., c1947. 546p. $4.75. 
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This book shows what can be done to 
make oneself attractive. How to choose, 
buy, and make good looking clothes -for 
oneself. Illustrations and photographs give 
inspiration and new ideas of good taste. 


Scott, JUDITH UNGER. Lessons in 
Loveliness. Macrae-Smith Co., c1947. 
208p. $2.50. 


A guide for helping young girls become 
more attractive. This is an excellent book 
for junior and senior high school girls. The 
manner in which the book is written is very 
interesting. 


SIEGELE, H. H. Building Trades Dic- 
tionary. Frederick J. Drake and Co., 
c1946. 380p. $3.00. 


This book is designed chiefly to give the 
workman not only definitions of terms, but 
helpful suggestions which grow out of the 
wide experience of the author as a building 
tradesman. The work is well illustrated, 
with line drawings illustrating many of the 
terms. It is suita * for use by the inexpe- 
rienced and is recommended for those 
needing a handy, popular and simple dic- 
tionary. 


Sooy, Louise PINKENy, and Woop- 
BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. Plan Your Own 
Home. Stanford University Press, 
c1946. 246p. $3.00. 


A helpful book directed to the home own- 
er or prospective home owner seeking an 
understanding of the secrets of redecorating 
a home along formal lines, with very defi- 
nite areas set out for the living functions. 


TABER, GLApDys. Stillmeadow Kitch- 
Sa Co., c1947. 285p. 


A very attractive cookbook of favorite 
recipes. It is very attractively written and 
shows the author loves good food. Any 
housewife would enjoy having this book on 
her shelf. 


WHITE, CHARLES D. Camps and Cot- 
tages, How to Build Them. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1946. 260p. $3.00. 


Instructions for building a camp or a cot- 
tage. For the person who does not wish to 
draw his own plans, there are many pages 
of various ideas already worked out. All 
the instructions have been tried before by 
other amateurs and. have been found fool- 
proof. The book is a “must” in every 
builder’s library. 


WHITEHILL, CLAYTON. The Moods of 
Type. Barnes and Noble, Inc., c1947. 
112p. $5.0 

This is a a and a very new kind 
of book. The types and alphabets illustrate 
the mood and spirit of the great creative, 
periods from ancient Greece through the 
Renaissance and up to the present day. 


Children’s Literature 


BARTLETT, ROBERT M. Sky Pioneer. 
seen Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 153p. 
50. 
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This is a biography of Igor Sikorsky who 
from childhood was fascinated by aviation. 
His greatest interest is the helicopter. Boys 
of all ages will find this an excellent boo 


Baum, L. Frank. The iesiiitibaa 
Adventures of the Magical Monarch 0; 
Mo. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 187p. 
$2.00 


A new edition of a book which came out 
in 1903. It is by the author of The Wizard of 
Oz and the format is excellent. Anyone who 
is a follower of the “Oz” books will want 
this one. 


Betz, Eva K. Young Eagles. Declan 
X. McMullen Co., c1947. 190p. $2.50. 


An exciting story about young people in 
New Jersey just before the beginning of the 
American Revolution. Junior and senior 
high school. 


Bunce, WILLIAM H. Treasure was 
Their Quest. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1947. 230p. $2.25. 


Looking for treasure, finding a monkey, 
getting a reward, and starting out on a new 
search for treasure made an interesting 
summer for a couple of twelve-year-olds in 
a small town in New York. It will provide 
several hours of pleasure to 10-12 year-olds 
any time. 


CasTANEDA, C. E., and OTHERS. The 
Lands of Middle America. Macmillan 
Co., c1947. 383p. $2.00. 


The lands of Middle America are ap- 
proached historically and described as seen 
by the visitor of today. Maps and drawings 
add to understanding. Valuable for supple- 
mentary reading for sixth or seventh grad- 
ers in social studies classes, or geography 
and history classes. 


CaAuDILL, Resecca. Happy Little 
Family. John C. Winston Co., c1947. 
116p. $2.00. 


A delightful family story which will take 
its place with books like Caddie Woodlawn, 
though for slightly younger children. 


CAVANAUGH, Francis P. Look and 
Learn. Scott, Foresman and Co., 1947. 
112p. (Curriculum Foundation Series. ) 

An excellent selection of pictures in color 
for first grade science. The teaching sug- 
gestions in the first 40 pages show clearly 
how these pictures may be used to help 
children acquire basic understandings in 
and for science. Helpful for any teacher of 
young children. 


CHILD Stupy ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
1cA. Read-to-me Storybook. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 146p. $2.00. 

This is a collection of stories and poems 


for two to four year olds. Lois Lenski made 
the amusing illustrations. 


CLARK, BARRETT H., and JAGENDORF, 
M., eds. A World of Stories for Chil- 
dren. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 820p. 
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Fables, fairy stories and myths from all 
parts of the world. Grades 4-6. 


CLEMENS, MarGaRET. My Prayer 
Book; pictures by Esther Friend. Rand 
McNally Co., c1947. unp. 60c. 

A prayer book for three year olds. It is 
colorful and has a singing rhythm. Parents 
of young children will be grateful for this 
book as will church school teachers. 


ComrFortT, MILDRED HoucGuHtTon. Chil- 
dren of the Mayflower. Beckley-Cardy 
Co., €1947. 185p. $1.30. 

A sto useful in the study of the Pil- 
grims. The book has textbook format. The 
print is clear and well leaded. It is meant 
for children in grades 3-6. Probably grades 
4-5 will enjoy it most. 


CROWELL, Pers. Six Good Friends. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1947, 63p. 
$2.50. 

Circus horses, and a mule, in the glam- 
orous setting of the “big top.” The illustra- 
tions are appealing for all horse lovers. Can 
be read to lower grade children, and by 
intermediates. 


DAVIES, VALENTINE. Miracle on 34th 
Street. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1947. 120p. 


A fanciful tale of Kris Kringle in New 
York. with much resultant confusion, even 
to psychiatric treatment, court decisions, 
and romance, of course. Teen age. 


Davis, Lavrnta R. Melody, Mutton 
Bone and Sam. Doubleday and Co., 
1947. 245p. $2.25. 


A story about three horses and, in addi- 
tion, there is a first class mystery. This is 
by the author of Hobby Horse Hill, and the 
illustrations are by one who writes and il- 
lustrates his own books besides illustrating 
books for other authors. Grades 6-8 


De ANGELI, MARGUERITE. Jared’s Is- 
ones Doubleday and Co., c1947. 95p. 
2.50. 


A new book by Marguerite De Angeli is 
looked forward to with interest which is 
never let down when the book arrives. This 
is a story of New Jersey in the 1760's and 
is gor grades 3-5. Quakers, Indians, and a 
search for treasure—all are there. 


ENGEBRETSON, Betty. What Hap- 
pened to George? Illustrated by Es- 
ther Friend. Rand McNally Co., c1947. 
unp. $1.25. 


An amusing story of what happens when 
anyone, even a pig, eats too much. For pre- 
school and grades 1-2. 


FRIEND, EstuHer, illustrator. Mother 
Goose. Rand McNally Co., c1947. 46p. 
25c. (Elf Books Series). 


A generous and wise selection, gerne 
illustrated in color, and at low cost. 


Grimm. More Tales From Grimm, 
translated and illustrated by Wanda 
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Gag. Coward-McCann, Inc., c1947. 


257p. $2.75. 


Here are 31 of Grimm’s tales, illustrated 
by Wanda Gag in her own inimitable style. 
Children are much richer because this book 
was finished before the untimely death of 
Wanda Gag in 1946. 


HENRY, MARGUERITE. Always Reddy. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., c1947. 79p. $1.75. 

Dogs and their friends get into trouble. 


and the dogs get them out again. A story 
for middle graders. 


INGERSOLL, FRANCES. Peter Gets His 
Wish. John Martin’s House, 1947. unp. 


A city boy makes delightful discoveries 
about flowers when he moves to the country. 


JOHNSON, ELEANOR M., and HANCOCK, 
RapuH. America’s Southern Neighbors. 
Charles E. Merrill Co., c1947. 208p. 
$1.28. (Our America Series). 


The history, culture, and geography of the 
Latin American countries. cellent photo- 
graphs and drawings add much to an under- 
standing of the reading material. A good 
text for Latin American studies on seventh 
grade level, or fine supplementary reading 
in history of geography. It is accurate and 
provides interesting reading. 


JOHNSON, ELEANOR M. Onward, 
America! Charles E. Merrill Co., 
c1947. 208p. $1.28. (Our America 
Series). 

This book, designed for fourth and fifth 
grade pupils, shows how man has learned 
to increase his control over nature and en- 
vironment through the work of great sci- 
entists and inventors. Fine supplementary 
or text material for social studies. It con- 
tains many good pictures. 


JOHNSON, ELEANOR M. Wonderful 


America. Charles E. Merrill Co., 
c1947. 208p. $1.28. (Our America 
Series). 


This book for third and fourth graders 
is intended for either a social studies text 
of supplementary reading material. It in- 
cludes such topics as Our Food, Our Cloth- 
ing, Our Shelter, Our Transportation, Our 
Health, and America’s Holidays. Well sup- 
plied with fine photographs; it also has 
many challenging statements and questions. 


JOHNSTON, EpITH FARRINGTON. 
Strange Visitor. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
72p. $2.50. 

Edith Johnston's beautiful illustrations for 
the books she did with Margaret McKenny 
have given her a place in literature for 
young people. This book, which is about a 
praying mantis. is beautifully illustrated, 
though the one on the dust wrapper is the 
— one in color. The story will interest 
children in grades 3-5 who have seen but 
may pa know much about the praying 
mantis. 


JONES, ELIZABETH ORTON. Big Susan. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 83p. $2.00. 
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A charming story about a doll house and 
the doll family that lived there. Once a 
year dolls can talk, and children in grades 
1-3 —_ be much interested in all that hap- 
pened. 


JONES, Mary ALice. Jesus and His 
Friends. Rand McNally Co., c1947. 80p. 
$1.25 

Mary Alice Jones, whose Tell Me About 
Jesus and her Tell Me About God have been 
so well received, has retold the story of 


Christ in a very effective way for children 
in grades 2-4. 


_ Kuicut, WILLIAM ALLEN. A Crisis 
in Morningdale. W. A. Wilde Co., 
c1947. 69p. $1.00. 

_ The old Dominie met the crisis in Morn- 
ingdale—the deaths of two “singularly 
sweet-souled” daughters—in an _ inspired 
sermon which brought satisfaction to him- 
self, the community and especially to the 
author of this comforting, nostalgic rem- 
iniscence. 


LAIRD, HELENE. Nancy Keeps House. 
World Publishing Co., c1947. 189p. 
$2.00. 

A delightful story giving instructions on 
keeping house. It is not didactic since it 
doesn’t pretend to be about anyihing except 
keeping house. For 12 year olds. 


LaroM, Henry V. Mountain Pony 
and the Pinto Colt. Whittlesey House, 
— Book Co., c1947. 202p. 


Danger, excitement and horses make this 
an ideal book for boys. For grades 5-7. 


LAWSON, Rosert. Mr. Twigg’s Mis- 
take. Little, Brown and Co., c1947. 
142p. $2.50. 

The amazing imagination of Lawson has 
created a delightfully fantastic story of a 
vitamin fed mole and his 12 year old mas- 
ter. The illustrations are equally good. 
Fifth grade reading level. 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. More Fun With 
Puzzles. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 
149p. $2.50. 

Everyone likes a puzzle and this book 


includes a variety of things to do. A splen- 
did book for all ages. 


LIPPINCOTT, JOSEPH WHARTON. Black 
Wings; illustrations by Lynn B. Hunt. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 144p. $2.50. 


An absorbing story of a black crow and 
its doings. The author is an authority on 
nature study and knew this crow for some 
years. Grades 5-8. 


W. Behind the 
Brace and Co., 


MEADER, STEPHEN 
Ranges. Harcourt, 
c1947. 222p. $2.50. 

What started out as a quiet summer to be 
spent in collecting botanical specimens 
turned out to be a thrilling hunt and cap- 
ture of an escaped Nazi prisoner of war. 
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MEGARGEE, EDWIN. Poo and the Baby 
Bunny Rabbit. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1947. unp. $1.50. 

The author is a noted artist who has il- 
lustrated other author’s books, but this is 
his first juvenile. The story is for young 
children and is a good “tell-me-a-story” 
book. The illustrations will add to the in- 


terest and soon the preschool child can tell 
it to himself. 


MEIGs, ELIZABETH BLEECKER: Scarlet 
Hill. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947: 175p. 
$2.00. 

A horse story for girls and another good 


family story to add to the best in that field. 
Grades 5-7. 


PorTrer, Mrir1am C.uarK. Twilight 
Tales. Rand McNally Co., c1947. 48p. 
25c. (Elf Book Series). 

Nursery children will enjoy hearing about 
Mrs. Han’s Red Hat, Mr. Boo, and the “Big 
Noise.” Second graders can read for them- 
selves. All can enjoy the charming colored 
pictures. 


Ray, Jrm. The Story of Air Trans- 
port. John C. Winston Co., c1947. 104p. 
$2.50. 

A vivid, up-to-date reader, recommended 


for the high school library. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. 


RIEDMAN, SaRAH R. How Man Dis- 
covered His Body. International Pub- 
lishers, c1947. 128p. $2.25. 

A science book for young people, cleverly 
illustrated by Frances Wells who made the 
pictures for From Egg to Chick. This is an 
entertaining history of physiology written 
by an authority in the subject. It is writ- 
ten for high school students. 


RupoLtPH, MARGUERITA. The Great 
Hope. John Day Co., c1948. 175p. $2.75. 

A family of six Russian children grow up 
during the revolutionary period in the 
Ukraine. Some come to America and some 
remain in Russia. A book that will enhance 
understanding our international neighbors. 
Junior high school level. 


SNEDEKER, CAROLINE. Luke’s Quest; 
illustrated by Nora Unwin. Double- 
day and Co., 1947. 208p. $2.00. 

This is a delightful addition to the list of 
successful books written by Mrs. Snedeker. 
The book is a fictional biography of Luke 
in the early days of Christianity. 


TAZEWELL, CHARLES. The Small One; 
illustrated by Franklin Whitman. 
John C. Winston Co., c1947. 32p. $1.00. 

A delightful little story of a donkey and 
a small who loved him but had to sell 
him. Fenny bought the donkey for Mary to 
ride as they went to Bethlehem to be taxed. 
The story has been made into a recording 
by Bing Crosby. 


THoMaAS, ELEANOR, and KELTy, MARY 
G. Horses, Heroines, and Holidays. 
Ginn and Co., c1947. 246p. $1.44. 
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Short stories with questions to be an- 
swered at the end of each story. Included 
are Columbus, William Penn, the Wright 
Brothers, Robert E. Lee, Stephen Foster, 
and many more stories; thirty-five in all. 
Grades 4-5. 


TIREMAN, Loyp. Big Fat; illustrated 
by Ralph Douglass. University of New 
Mexico Press, 1947. unp. $1.25. (Mesa- 
land Series). 


A humorous story of a prairie dog. For 
small children. 


WALDEN, AMELIA ELIZABETH. Waver- 
ly. William Morrow and Co., 1947. 
285p. $2.50. 


A college story for high school girls. A 
girl's school: a “socialite” and a mid-west 
tomboy as students of the school are mixed 
to make a story that will hold the interest 
of high school girls. 


WALKER, ANABEL. Tola. W. A. Wilde 
Co., c1947. 178p. $2.00. 


The fictionalized story of one of the 
thieves who died on the cross beside Jesus. 


WHEELER, OPAL. Robert Schumann 
and Mascot Ziff. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
c1947. 167p. $2.75. 

Opal Wheeler alone, and Opal Wheeler in 
collaboration with Sybil Deutcher has done 
a number of books on music and musicians 
for children in upper elementary and junior 
high school. This new title is for grades 4-7. 


Wuire, Ross. Secret Sea. Doubleday 
and Co., 1947. 243p. $2.00. 


A treasure hunt with the characters in- 
cluding ex-naval men. The author is a Lt. 
ener in the Navy. For high school 

ys. 


_ WorMAN, THERESA. Christmas Stor- 

ies. Moody Press, c1947. 63p. 50c. 
Religious stories sponsored by Moody 

Bible Institute. The author is the Aunt 


Theresa who broadcasts over radio stations 
WMBI-WDLM in Chicago. 


Education and Psychology 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Cooperation in General Education. 
American Council on Education, 
c1947. 240p. $3.00. 


A final report of the cooperative study by 
a number of colleges. This volume is one of 
four for the complete report of this study. 
Other volumes are General Education in the 
Humanities, General Education in the Social 
Studies, and Student Personnel Services in 
General Education. Prepared on the college 
level, the findings are of significance for 
secondary schools as well. 


BERGEVIN, Pau. Industrial Appren- 
ticeship. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 
280p. $2.75. 

This work will be invaluable to the per- 
son or persons attempting to start an ap- 
prentice training program. It will hold little 
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interest or meaning for those not directly 
concerned with setting up and carrying on 
the apprenticeship training program. 


FRIESE, JOHN F. Course Making in 
Irdustrial Education. Manual Arts 
Press, c1946. 297p. $3.50. 


This book gives a thorough treatment of 
the importance of Industrial Education, and 
the procedures in a ge a comprehen- 
sive course of study with a background in 
the history, aims and objectives of such a 
course. 


KELLEY, EARL C. Education For What 
re Real. Harper and Bros., c1947. 114p. 
2.00. 


This little book is a report of two experi- 
ments which show that we get our percep- 
tions not only from the objects around us 
but also from our past experience as pur- 
posive beings. Growing out of the experi- 
ments the author presents the qualities of 
a good school in understandable prose, al- 
though his conclusions go farther than the 
findings of the investigation. 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM HEARD, d 
Van Tr, WrturaM, eds. Intercultural 
Attitudes in the Making. Harper and 
Bros., c1947. 246p. $3.00. 


In the opening chapter Kilpatrick suc- 
cinctly sketches basic principles in intercul- 
tural education. Practical suggestions for 
improving intercultural relations abound as 
actual experiences are described. The vol- 
ume maintains the high standards of excel- 
lence set by previous yearbooks of the So- 
cie and is “must” reading for social 
studies teachers. . 


Ross, CLay C. Measurement in To- 
day’s Schools, 2d ed. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1947. 551p. $4.50. 


A revised edition of a book published in 
1941. The construction of informal teacher- 
made tests, the testing program in schools, 
and the use of test results are discussed. 
The presentation of statistical concepts is 
_ sufficiently accurate to warrant confi- 

ence. 


Rucc, Haroutp. Foundations for 
American Education. World Book Co., 
01947. 826p. $5.00. 


A well-documented synthesis of knowl- 
edge in the four “human foundations”: a 
new biopsychology, a new sociology, a new 
esthetics, and a new ethics. The plea to 
educators, backed by 300,000 words, is es- 
sentially: “let your minds conclude what 
the facts of life conclude.” 


SuHorE, Maurice J. Soviet Education. 
— Library, c1947. 346p. 
4.75. 


Traces one hundred years of educational 
thinking based on Marxian tenets. Shows 
clearly the “superimposed rigidity” of So- 
viet education, and describes it as “di- 
rected firmly as an educational, nurtural, 
and ideological weapon, for the realization 
of Communism.” Abstract terminology les- 
sens its usefulness. 
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SMITH, S. STEPHENSON. How to Dou- 
ble Your Vocabulary. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1947. 360p. $3.00. 


By making a clever, sometimes satirical 
style of banter serve his didactic purpose, 
Mr. Smith has produced a fresh and spright- 
ly treatment of vocabu’ary building which 
should delight and challenge adult readers. 
Principles drawn from the research of John- 
son and O’Conner, techniques employed by 
gag writers, and the time honored devices 
of roots and derivations are combined to 
make a text well worth a more substantial 
binding than the flimsy paper in which it 
appears in this edition. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Higher Edu- 
cation in the South. University of 
Arty Carolina Press, c1947. 171p. 


A report of cooperative studies conducted 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Work Conferences on Higher Education. 
Carefully prepared reports, and conservative 
recommendations. The chapter on College 
and Community is particularly good. 


SUTHERLAND, ETHEL. One-step Prob- 
lem Patterns and Their Relation to 
Problem Solving in Arithmetic. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. 170p. $2.35. (Contributions 
to Education, No. 925). 

Thirty-eight different one-step problem 
patterns have been identified by the author 
from the verbal problems in four modern 
arithmetic series. Grades 3 to 6. Especially 
significant to textbook writers and to com- 
mittees responsible for textbook selection. 


Health and Physical Education 


BRADFORD, ELIZABETH. Let’s Talk 
About Children. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
c1947. 167p. $2.50. 


Excellent advice and information on the 
subject of infants and children. Not only is 
the advice accurate but it is given by a 
mother from a mother’s point of view, and 
presented in a most readable and entertain- 
ing fashion for mothers to heed—and enjoy. 


BRESNAHAN, GEORGE T., and TUTTLE, 
W. W. Track and Field Athletics. C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1947. 498p. $5.00. 

This is one of the few books with a scien- 
tific approach to the coaching of track. The 
material is based on the physiological func- 
tioning of the body as well as successful 
experience in coaching. The explanations 


are good and the numerous illustrations 
clear. 


Buzarb, HELEN C. Some New, Some 
Old Suggestions for Teachers of Young 
Children. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947. 24p. 25c. 

A good reference for busy people who 
need material in a hurry. This book is brief 
and to the point, really a number of lists of 
practical suggestions for use with children. 
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MILLER, JEROME J. Your Teeth and 
How to Keep Them. Lantern Press, 
1947. 232p. $3.00. 


Clear cut, not too technical discussion of 
care of the teeth. Personal care is included, 
but much of the book deals with what a 
dentist can, and cannot do. Recommended 
for school libraries. 


Wess, MarIAn A. Games for Young- 
er Children. William Morrow and Co., 
1947. 121p. $2.00. 


Simple yet complete directions for a great 
variety of children’s games—old and new. 
The sections devoted to party plans for spe- 
cific occasions are of especial merit. Mos 
of these games and party plans are suitable 
for children from about 6-10. 


Yost, Epna. American Women of 
Nursing. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 
197p. $2.50. 

Ten leaders in modern nursing. Shows 


what each has achieved and progress in 
some phase of modern nursing. 


Library Science 


Faroco, Lucite F. The Library in the 
School, 4th ed. completely revised and 
rewritten. American Library Associa- 
tion, 1947. 405p. $4.00. 


A complete restatement of an excellent 
“basic text, dealing with principles, atti- 
tudes, institutions, administrative and fi- 
nancial backgrounds, ana fundamentals of 
method” valid for school libraries at all 
levels, though primarily referring to library 
work in secondary schools 


Literature 


ANGOFF, CHARLES. When I Was a 
Boy in Boston. Beechhurst Press, 
1947. 82p. $2.75. 


Fifteen deeply felt stories that depict a 
Jewish boy in Boston. It pictures the hopes 
and regrets of this boy as he meets others. 
Here we find youthful romantic attachments 
and life bewilderments that occupy much 
of the time of a normal youth. Well done. 


GrRovER, Epwin Oscoop, ed. The Na- 
ture Lover’s Knapsack. Thomas Y. 
Crowell, c1947. 294p. $3.00. 


Many find poems otherwise unavailable 
and even unknown are collected within one 
volume: This merit surely outweighs the 
possible dement of the omission of such a 
truly great nature poem as Wordworth’s 
Tintern Abbey. 


Lewis, D. B. WynpHAM. The Hooded 
Fiawk or the Case of Mr. Boswell. 
or fama Green and Co., 1947. 312p. 

4.00. 


A successful attempt to bring Boswell 
out of the shadow of the great Dr. Johnson, 
to make him a man in his own right, and 
to describe the relationship between the 
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two that led to the writing of the Life. The 
Isham collection of the Boswell papers is 
liberally used. 


Mumrorp, Lewis. Green Memories. 
— Brace and Co., c1947. 342p. 
3.50. 


This book is a well-written moving biog- 
raphy of an unknown yoes man who died 
in battle during World War II. It is mere 
than that—it is an ee ne hy, for Mr 
Mumford’s own spiritual is revealed 
in his story of des’ ife. ithe story is 
told with feeling, but with enough restraint 
so that it avoids sentimentality. When one 
closes the book, he feels with Geddes: 
“I'm damned if it wasn’t fun.” 


TaTE, ALLEN, ed. A Southern Van- 
ae Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1947. 331p. 
4.50. 


An anthology of manuscripts submitted in 
a contest sponsored by the Sewanee Review 
and the publishers, and issued as a memo- 
rial volume to John Peale Bishop. Several 
of the essays are by well-known writers. 
The poems and fiction are particularly in- 
teresting in showing the vitality of the 
younger contemporary group of Southern 
writers. 


YuTAnG, Lin. The Gay Genius. John 
Day Co., c1947. 427p. $3.75. 


This is the biography of an ancient Chi- 
nese poet, Su Tung Po. He is represented as 
very talented and versatile—might be com- 
pared to De Vinci. It is tedious and would 
probably be ares more by a student of 
Chinese life and history. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Berry, GERALD L. Religions of the 
World. Barnes and Noble, Inc., c1947. 
136p. 75c 


To present the Religions of the world in 
130 odd pages necessarily calls for brevity 
and condensation, a fact which unfortunate- 
ly deprives this capsule treatment of ingre- 
Se pas for the health giving results 

esired. 


Corrin, HENRY SLOANE. God Con- 
fronts Man in History. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1947. 154p. $2.50 


Five lectures delivered in the Philippines, 
China, Siam, India, and Egypt under the 
auspices of Joseph Cook lectureship. Apart 
from intrinsic value of lectures, insights 
into countries visited, together with vigor 
and strength of the septaugenarian com- 
mandeered for such service, are revealing, 
informing, and inspirational. 


Srxorsky, I. I. The Invisible En- 
counter. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
120p. $2.00. 


The author, one of the world’s foremost 
airplane designers, makes a somewhat start- 
ling interpretation and application of some 
of the ideas inspired by the Gospel story, 
concluding with the conviction that “in the 
final plan of God, the power of life and 
— is infinitely greater than the sum of 
evil.” 
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Reference 


ALBRECHT, OTTo E., ed. Catalogue 
of Music for Small Orchestra, com- 
piled by Cecilia D. Saltonstall and 
Hannah C. Smith. Music Library As- 
sociation, 1947. 267p. $3.00. 

A real contribution. No school music li- 
brary should be without this catalogue of 
music for small orchestra. Here is a definite 
aid for the high school and college orchestra 
director looking for literature adaptable to 
his particular instrumental situation. The 
book is so arranged that one can survey 
rather rapidly such catagories as music for 
two win instruments and strings, and 
music for four wind instruments and strings. 


The American Educational Catalog, 
76th annual issue. R. R. Bowker Co., 
1947. 


Lists alphabetically, by author and series, 
elementary and secondary schoolbooks, also 
pedagogical books in the elementary and 
secondary field. 


Britannica Book of the Year, 1947. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., c1947. 
876p. 

The yearbook is the means by which the 
Britannica is kept up to date. Here you find 
statistics on many subjects and discussions 
of the most recent developments in many 
fields. An index in the back covers small 
topics not only in this yearbook but in the 
previous ones as well. 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES PRESS. Ger- 
man-English_ and _ English-German 
Dictionary. David McKay Co., 1947. 
307p. $1.50. . 

Coat pocket size, well selected word list, 
and resume of grammar combine to make 
this valuable ‘or traveler or others needing 
quick supplementing of scanty vocabulary. 


Hammond’s Collegiate Atlas. C. S. 
Hammond and Co., 1947. $1.50. 

A pertinent and useful small school and 
home atlas. Its few well-selected maps of 
natural and cultural features have been 
brought up-to-date. Recommended for 
school libraries and grade and high school 
geography courses. 


MEYER, JEROME §S. Picture Book of 
Molecules and Atoms; illustrated by 
Richard Floethe. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, c1947. 47p. $2.00. 

A simplified—almost oversimplified—pre- 
sentation of atomic knowledge to date. Its 
diagrams would help the high school stu- 


yaar visualize atomics. The wording is quite 
ucid. 


WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M. Reference 
Books of 1944-1946. American Library 
Association, 1947. 94p. $1.25. 

This classified and annotated list is an 


important aid in keeping up with current 
relerense publications. 
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Science and Mathematics 


ALLEN, Epwarp S. Six-Place Tables. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 232p. 
$1.75. 


A very usable book of tables. 


BENDICK, JEANNE. How Much and 
Hew Many. Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., c1947. 188p. 
$2.00. 


A delightfully written little book telling 
a non-technical story of the history of 
measurement. 


,BENDZ, W. I. Electronics for Indus- 
try. John Wiley and Sons, c1947. 501p. 
$5.00. 


A well-illustrated text addressed to the 
engineer already familiar with the funda- 
mentals of electric circuits who wishes to 
add a non-mathematical understanding of 
the principles of electronics as applied to in- 
dustry. 


DwicHT, HERBERT BRISTOL. Tables of 
Integrals and Other Mathematical 
$a50. Macmillan Co., c1947. 250p. 
2.50. 


A very complete and usable set of tables 
accompanied by other helpful mathematical 
information. 


EmInorr, MAXWELL LEIGH, and 
RUCcHLIs, Hyman. Atomics for the Mil- 
lions. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., c1947. 281p. $3.50. 


A descriptive treatment of a _ technical 
subject which the college freshman science 
student can enjoy. It explains atomic struc- 
ture, fission, atom-smashing machines, and 
possibilities for using atomic energy. Index 
included. 


LITTLE, RosperT W. Flameproofing 
Textile Fabrics. Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 1947. 410p. $6.75. 


A report of research carried on in the 
field of textiles during the war years by the 
National Academy of Science. Three sec- 
tions consider the fundamental mechanisms 
of thermal degradation of cellulose and the 
chemical or physical phenomena of flame- 
proofing; the methods employed in the 
processing and evaluation of flameproofed 
fabrics; and the various applications which 
exist for flame-retarding treatments in the 
field of textile fabrics. An excellent refer- 
ence for textile chemistry classes. 


PICKWELL, GAYLE. Amphibians and 
Reptiles of the Pacific States. Stan- 
$4.00 University Press, cl1947. 236p. 
4.00. 


This is more than just a guide to these 
animals. There is a section of excellent 
half-tone reproductions of photographs, a 
section on life histories of these forms, and 
a section dealing with collecting, handling, 
and the care of amphibians and reptiles. 
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SLAUGHTER, FRANK G. Medicine For 
Moderns. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 
246p. $3.50. 


An account for laymen of modern treat- 
ment of mental and physical ailments as 
one and the same thing, even where surgery 
is involved. The name for this is “psycho- 
somatic medicine.” 


Stout, WEsLEY W. Secret. Chrysler 
Corp., 1947. unp. . 


An absorbing account of elementary nu- 
clear science, the dropping of the bombs, 
and a brief background to their manufac- 
ture. Excellent photographs, mostly in color, 
are given. 


ZIM, HERBERT S. Plants. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., c1947. 398p. $3.50. ° 


A very interesting book that should be 
very stimulating to non-botanical readers 
who find pleasures among plants. The author 
introduces the various groups of plants and 
suggests fascinating things to do with them. 


Social Science 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Symposia on Present Day Social and 
Economic Aspects of National Health 
and the UNESCO, and American Par- 
ticipation in Its Activities. American 
Philosophical Society, 1946. 317p. 
$1.00. (Proceedings of American Phil- 
osophical Society, Vol. 90, No. 4). 


Each of these papers should be carefully 
read. A hasty report will do them a gross 
injustice. Everyone working in health and 
welfare programs will appreciate the import 
of these papers. 


AMERICANO, JORGE. The New Foun- 
dation of International Law. Macmil- 
lan Co., 1947. 137p. $2.50. 


An idealistic conception of the only justi- 
fiable basis for modern international law; 
namely, a world democracy in which loyal- 
ties belong primarily to the “superstate” 
and secondarily to the individual. The dis- 
cussion of the universal education which 
the author regards as a prerequisite to the 
effective organization of such a superstate 
is the most valuable section of the book. 


BYRNES, JAMES F. Speaking Frank- 
I he al and Bros., cl1947. 324p. 


A timely book that has permanent values. 
It is divided into four books, or sections. 
The first two are essentially reports of Mr. 
Byrnes’ work as Secretary of State. Book 
Three deals with the treaties yet to be com- 
pleted, and Book Four wi the “Work 
Ahead.” It is a fine piece of reporting, and 
a clear presentation of the author’s opinions 
as to the present situation and what should 
be done. e chapter on “Building a Peo- 
ple’s Foreign Policy” should be required 
ome for all high school and college stu- 

ents. 
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Carr, WILLIAM G. One World in the 
Making, the United Nations. Ginn and 
Co., c1947. 114p. $1.20. 


“To make it as easy as possible for any- 
one, young or old, to understand the United 
Nations Charter.” This is accomplished 
through a simple text, clear explanations, 
well-chosen illustrations, and thoughtful 
study aids. A highly desirable book for any 
school or college library. 


COLORADO. WRITERS PROGRAM OF THE 
WorK PrRogects ADMINISTRATION. 
Ghost Towns of Colorado. Hastings 
House, c1947. 114p. $2.75. (American 
Guide Series). 


An excellent account of the fise, boom 
period, and decline of mining towns of Colo- 
rado. Unusually fine photographs add im- 
mensely to the attractiveness of the book. 
High school and adult level. 


Ditts, Marion May. The Pageant of 
Japanese History, new ed. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1947. 418p. $4.00. 


For persons “who do not intend to be- 
come Orientalists but who seek real infor- 
mation in palatable form.” The present vol- . 
ume is a revision for a work first published 
in 1938 which brings J _———- history down 
to date and includes a final chapter treating 
the occupation. 


EISENSCHIML, OTTO, and NEWMAN, 
RautpH. The American Iliad. Bobks- 
Merrill Co., c1947. 720p. $5.00. 


A remarkable compilation of eye-witness 
accounts of important events in the Civil 
War. There is just enough general discus- 
sion to tie these accounts together and give 
coherence to the book. One wishes for an 
index. Should be in every high school and 
college library. 


Ewrnc, Cortez A. M. Congressional 
Elections, 1896-1944. University of Ok- 
lahoma Press, 1947. 110p. $2.00. 


A critical analysis of the results of elec- 
tions to the House of Representatives for 
the past half a century. The author is par- 
ticularly concerned with the sectional basis 
of political democracy during these years. 
Many broad details are omitted in this 
study, but the author has succeeded ad- 
mirably within the limits which he has set. 


Grose-Hopce, Humrrey. Roman 
gga Macmillan Co., 1947. 260p. 
2.88. 


An attempt to show the nature of our 
Roman heritage and its importance today. 
Clearly written and well illustrated. 


Hacker, Louis M. The Shaping of 
the American Tradition. Columbia 
University Press, 1947. 1147p. $7.50. 


This fine volume is the result of careful 
scholarship. It is an excellent collection of 
important documents carefully selected. It 
has a valuable introduction to the volume 
and thoughtful introduction to the docu- 
ments. The volume is indispensable for the 
teacher of American history or literature 
and should find a place in every high school 
and college library. 
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Horn, STaNtey F. Gallant Rebel. 
A ied University Press, c1947. 292p. 
19. 


An historic account of the Cruiser Shen- 
andoah Confederate States of America; its 
outfitting and cruise. This ship was in the 
North Pacific at the time of the surrender 
of the Confederacy and continued operations 
until the summer of that year; then sailed 
to Liverpool and surrendered to the British. 
Interesting and authentic. 


JOHNSEN, JuLIA E. United Nations 
or World Government. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1947. 285. $1.25. (The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. XIX, No. 5). 


A collection of timely articles and a bib- 
liography on the subject in question. The 
articles chosen from the pens of many of 
the crates authorities on international 

airs. 


Kaptan, A. D. H. The Guarantee of 
Annual Wages. Brookings Institution, 
1947. 269p. $3.50. 


A scholarly and factual presentation of the 
long-run implications of the general adop- 
tion of annual-wage agreements. This book 
is well-written and the facts are clearly 
presented. It is recommended for the gen- 
eral reader interested in this field of eco- 
nomics. 


KIMBALL, Marre. Jefferson, War and 
Peace, 1776-1784. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., c1947. 398p. $6.00. 


An account of a portion of Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s life about which comparatively 
little has been written. Particular attention 
is devoted to his governorship of Virginia 
during the difficult war years. The book 
shows evidence of sound historical scholar- 
ship, and the story is admirably told. 


PATTERSON, C. Perry. Presidential 
Government in the United States. 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. 301p. $3.75. 


A scholarly account of the growing power 
of the presidency within the framework of 
American constitutional government. The 
author recommends the creation of a re- 
sponsible cabinet government as a counter- 
balance to the increasing strength of the 
executive. The proposal is soundly con- 
structed, and the book is important reading 
for anyone interested in constitutional his- 
tory. 


Pierce, JoSepH A. Negro Business 
and Business Education. Harper and 
Bros., c1947. 338p. $3.50. 

An excellent study, comprehensive, thor- 
ough, well organized and informative. Al- 
though restricted to businesses owned and 
operated by Negroes, it provides a great 
deal of hitherto unavailable information. 


RANDOLPH, VANCE. Ozark Supersti- 
tions. Columbia University Press, 
367p. $3.75. 

A remarkable collection of practices and 


beliefs of rural people that just. ha ns to 
have been collected in the Ozarks. How far 
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the “yarb doctor” recipes are pure super- 
stition can be determined only by scientific 
investigation. The same is true of such di- 
rections as “plant corn when oak leaves 
are the size of squirrel’s ears.” All who 
know rural life will find nostalgic memories. 
The index is excellent. 


Ross, FRANCES AILEEN. The Land 
and People of Canada. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., c1947. 128p. $2.50. 

A succinct geography and history of Can- 
ada presented objectively, readably, and 
sympathetically. Excellent for collateral 
readings in high schools and junior colleges. 


Smart, L. EpwIn, and ARNOLD, SAM. 
Practical Rules for Graphic Presenta- 
tion of Business Statistics. Ohio State 
University, c1947. 89p. $2.00. 


The rules given are definite; the illustra- 
tions are easily understood and followed; 
unnecessary wordage is eliminated, since the 
textual material is in outline form. . 


SmitH, Henry Louis. This Troubled 
Century. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1947. 203p. $3.00. 


The fruits of the South’s leading educa- 
tional and religious minds are gathered 
upon these delightful pages. 


TURNER, Paut. They Did It in In- 
diana. Dryden Press, 1947. 159p. $2.25. 

Cooperatives in Indiana were brought into 
being by disparate economic situations 
after World War I. The national develop- 
ment of the situation in the hands of able 
leaders has led to a huge industrial and 
sales organization. The story of this devel- 
opment is well told. Recommended for high 
school and college libraries. 


ZINK, HAROLD. American Military 
Government in Germany. Macmillan 
Co., 1947. 272p. $4.00. 


A lucid description of America’s part in 
the reorganization of Germany. The fact 
that the United States has a great stake in 
Germany whether we like it or not makes 
this volume “must” reading for all informed 
citizens. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


AMES, MERLIN M., and OTHERS. My 
America. Webster Publishing Co., 
c1947. 532p. $3.32. 


An American history textbook designed 
for use in the iunior high school. The for- 
mat is unusually attractive; the learning 
activities at the end of each of the ten units 
are adequate; and the organization of mate- 
rials is good. 


ARBUTHNOT, May HItu. Children and 
Books. Scott, Foresman and Co., c1$47. 
626p. $3.60. 


A textbook for students of children’s lit- 
erature or for parents or interested persons. 
A good book for teachers of children's lit- 
erature and might be used on reserve by 
students. 
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Outstanding “Texts tu Sducation 


EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


By Fay Apams. Elementary School Curriculum and Methods. “. . should 
prove an excellent tool in directing the growth of prospective teachers.” 
Journal of Educational Sociology. $3.75 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 


By D. We vty Lerever, ARCHIE M. TuRRELL and Henry I. WeIrTzet. De- 
scribed as “one of the best books on guidance that has been written in 
years.” $3.50 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By JAMES MULHERN. Provides an understanding of all the fundamental 
issues in modern education. $4.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Joun T. Wautequist. Clarifies opinions on the three major philoso- 
phies of American education. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Also by JoHN T. WAHLQuUIST. Emphasis is on guidance and orientation. 
$3.25 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Jesse B. Sears. Emphasizes the underlying purposes of administra- 
tion, and the nature of school administration problems, techniques and 
processes. $4.50 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Louis P. TuHorpe. Treats the personal and social adjustment of the 
child at increasingly high levels of development as the central problem. 
$4.5 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By WENDELL W. Cruze. An intensive study of the learner in his environ- 
ment. $3.50 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 


By Ernest W. Trecs and Barney Katz. Gives principles, techniques and 
agencies which are mainly responsible for guiding personality develop- 
ment. $3.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


By Louis P. THorre and Barney Karz. Presents the essential facts, find- 
ings and interpretations of abnormal psychology. 
Ready in May. 938 pages, Probable price $6.00 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY [5 East 26th Street. New York 10 























Tlew McGRAW-HILL Googe 


HISTORY OF THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 


By JOHN S. BRUBACHER, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education, 688 pages, $4.00 


® Offers a “longitudinal” approach to the history of education by tracing in 
each chapter the development of some major educational concept, such as 
aim, method, and curriculum; elementary, secondary, and higher education; 
political, psychological, and philosophical bases of education. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. New Second Edition 


By Ross STAGNER, Dartmouth College. McGraw-Hill Publications 
in Psychology. Ready in spring 


© The author has completely rewritten his successful text for college students, 
and the revision reflects the change in his point of view from one primarily 
behavioristic in character to one stressing perception, frame of reference, 
and the inner organization of experience. A feature is the addition of a 
chapter on the Self in personality organization. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. Its Psychological Principles 


By JAMES L. MURSELL, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 338 pages, $3.25 


® A comprehensive account of teaching organized around six psychological 
principles: context, focus, -socialization, individualization, sequence, and 
evaluation. Tne book shows, with many illustrations, how these principles 
are to be understood in terms of our available psychological knowledge, and 
how they apply to practice. 


AUDIOVISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


By WILLIAM EXTON, JR., Captain, USNR, Inactive. 348 pages, 
$4.00 


® Presents a summary of the experience of the Armed Forces in the field of 
training aids, discussing such aids first in a general way and then. by 
media. Fourteen experts have contributed articles on various aspects of 
the subject. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 





























These are the skills of the 
ACTIVE CITIZEN: 


yx How to Cooperate with Civic Author- 
ities 
yy How to Analyze Issues 


yy How to Be Active in Community Bet- 
terment 


yy How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 
zen 


yy How to Be Active in Community Pol- 
itics 

yx How to Be a Worker in Your Politi- 
cal Party 

yy How to Listen to Political Speeches 

xx How to Read Political News 

yy How to Study Platforms 


yy How to Understand Constitutionality 
yy How to Select a Candidate 

yy How to Choose Your Political Party 
yy How to Register and Vote 

yy How to Write to Your Congressman 
yy How to Vote Taxes 

yy How to Serve on a Jury 


yy How to Judge Good Local Govern- 
ment 


yy How to Understand Social-Political 
Terminology 


yy How to Be an International Citizen 
yy How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


They are unit titles of 


WE, THE 


CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 
By JULIAN C. ALDRICH and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


Use WE, THE CITIZENS in the 11th or 
12th grade to give students a direct under- 
standing of their civic responsibilities, and 
direct experiences in civic participation. 

WE, THE CITIZENS, the most notable 
advance in senior-high-school social-studies 
texts in a decade, has a more practical and 


specific approach to the problems of citizen- 
ship than you will find in any other text. 


WE, THE CITIZENS offers a program 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. 


of action by which the understanding youth 
may become the active citizen. It empha- 
sizes action with adults in the improvement 
of the local community. 


Social-studies teachers who can’t have 
classroom sets of this new book ordered 
right away have one consolation—they can 
make good use of their personal copies in 
the meantime. Order your copy of WE, 
THE CITIZENS today for 30-day free ex- 


amination. 


Single 


copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 






















Designed for better health 
and better study 
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The Language Arts Series 
Betts Basic Readers 


EMMETT A. BETTS CAROLYN M. WELCH 

Professor of Psychology Formerly Acting Supervisor 
Director of the Reading Clinic The Reading Clinic, Dept. 
Temple University, Philadelphia of Education, Baltimore 


The language-arts approach 
gives the child a sound basis 
for understanding and using 
language — its organization, 
structure, and meaning. 
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American Book Company 








